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OUR THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY last month brought us many 
bouquets, but none so kind as that from Carl Sandburg. 
After reading our desperation appeal for funds to halt our 
rising deficit, Mr. Sandburg sat down and wrote us no poem, 
nor even a letter, but a check. About two years ago, when 
we had a similar crisis, this great poet had been very 
generous indeed: He had made out a check, he said, to 
cover his subscription till 1978. Mr. Sandburg’s current 
response to our appeal should take him to the turn of the 
century. 

Two other men who are also, like Mr. Sandburg, Ameri- 
can institutions were more diversely generous. The contribu- 
tions of Reinhold Niebuhr and Norman Thomas have been 
two-fold: Each of them gives us many masterly articles and 
reviews, and now each has added a testimonial. Here they 
are: 

Mr. Niebuhr: “On the occasion of the thirtieth anniver- 
sary of THe New Leaner, I want to congratulate the editors 
on putting out one of the most significant liberal journals of 
our nation, and on their success in winning the confidence 
of an increasing number of thoughtful Americans. The 
magazine has performed invaluable service and has never 
been more creative than it is now.” 

Mr. Thomas: “On Tue New Leaper’s thirtieth anniver- 
sary, I should like to pay tribute to the magazine and to 
those who valiantly keep it going so effectively despite finan- 
cial difficulties. THe New Leaver has a unique place. Its 
authoritative and generally objective articles are valuable 
in many fields, but especially valuable in the ideological 
struggle against Communism. Were the magazine to be 
discontinued, the loss would be great. Nothing would take 
its place. I wish it many more years of life and usefulness.” 

Mr. Thomas notes the possibility of our discontinuance, 
which we have described in this space before. Despite many 
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generous responses to our appeal thus far, the peril still 
exists. We still have a very long way to go, though Mr. 
Sandburg and other generous men and women have truly 
made it a lot easier for us to breathe. 

Reprints: We can never tell which of our articles will be 
reprinted elsewhere, and sometimes we’re very surprised by 
what happens. (For example, “Is There a Soviet Man?” by 
Eugene Lyons was picked up by the Gazzetta del Mezzo- 
giorno of Bari, Italy.) But sometimes reprints do run true 
to form. When, last Christmas, Granville Hicks selected 
what he thought were the ten best American postwar novels, 
we knew the word would get around. It did. We’ve already 
received clippings from Publisher’s Weekly, the Southern 
Observer and the Minneapolis Tribune at home, and from 
the Tokyo Shimbun and Jerusalem Zemanim overseas. We 
also expected a wide interest in James T. Farrell’s “Reflec- 
tions at Fifty,” and we got it. It has already been quoted 
in the New York Times Book Review and the New York 
Herald Tribune Books, and Mr. Farrell’s publisher, the 
Vanguard Press, distributed reprints of the article from 
coast to coast. 

NATIONAL Reporters: Our two new “National Reports” 
correspondents this week are widely traveled men. William 
K. Wyant Jr., of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, was raised in 
Greensboro (N.C.) and Atlanta. educated at Harvard, and 
trained on the Savannah Morning News and the Atlanta 
Journal, which he served as editorial writer and Washington 
correspondent until 1951. Mr. Wyant also spent five years 
in the United States Army. Joseph R. Fiszman, who is now 
a college teacher in Atlanta, was born in Poland and edu- 
cated in China. He came to America after World War II and 
contributed to several newspapers and magazines, among 
them the New York Times Book Review. He has been a 
New Leaner contributor since 1952. 
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Republican strategy is still built around the same fact and 


the same myth: Eisenhower's popularity, ''Reds in Government" 


No Change in the GOP 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

| ee MULTITUDES of Bangalore 

could not forbear to cheer, And 

people who go out to shoot rats 

should be careful of their aim, lest 

they shoot other people who are also 
shooting rats. 

With these two illustrations, one 
homely, the other exotic, Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon made it clear that the 
prescribed mixture for Republican 
success in November remains as be- 
fore: at a high level, the unprecedent- 
ed personal popularity of President 
Eisenhower, once more increasing; 
and at a low level the warning that, 
even after fourteen months of his ad- 
ministration, the Communist rats are 
still gnawing at the foundations of 
the Republic. 

But Nixon also made it clear that, 
in the shooting of rats as in other 
areas of government, the motto of 
the new administration is “team 
play.” Rat-shooters must not sally 
forth singly, but in well-organized 
battalions. Moreover, they must not 
permit themselves to become contro- 
versial figures. 

In this respect, the Nixon speech 
marked a fresh effort by the sea- 
soned political pros who, in the 
struggle for power about the White 
House, continue to prevail over the 
more idealistic amateurs—among 
whom, one assumes, the President 
may be numbered. 

The amateurs, whose strong feel- 
ings were exemplified by the Presi- 
dent’s noble remarks against “book- 
burning” at the Dartmouth com- 
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mencement, are distressed by Mc- 
Carthyism and all it stands for. The 
pros, whose second thoughts seem al- 
ways to win out (as in the President’s 
backdown on book-burning), have a 
less emotional attitude. Their idea is 
to divest Senator McCarthy (a no- 
body) of his claimed monopoly of 





STEVENSON: DRAWS QUICK REPLY 


McCarthyism (viewed as too valuable 
a political weapon to be wielded by 
him alone.) 

So far, the Wisconsin Senator has 
proved to be too wily and ruthless a 
political in-fighter to permit this rob- 
bery to be carried out in broad day- 
light. Attorney General Brownell 
took the most thorough precautions 
to box McCarthy out of the Harry 
Dexter White play, only to see Mc- 
Carthy crash right back into it, 





roughing up the “captain” and some 
other leading team members in the 
process. “Brownellism” did not, as 
was intended, replace “McCarthyism” 
in the American political dictionary. 
It remains to be seen whether “Nix- 
onism” will have more success. 

Part of the plan, of course, is to 
put Senator McCarthy “in his place.” 
The pros, however, do not attach the 
same meaning to this phrase as do 
the amateurs. The idealists see Mc- 
Carthy’s place as clear outside the 
company of decent men, and even 
outside that of decent politicians. The 
pros would merely like to see him 
stop roughing up his own side, and 
put his “Twenty Years of Treason” 
show on the road against Senators 
Douglas, Humphrey, Murray and 
other Fair Deal standard-bearers in 
November. 

In clearing the way for the release 
of the Army report on McCarthy, 
Cohn and Schine, the White House 
pros have made it clear to McCarthy 
that, unless he cooperates, they will 
play just as rough as he does. They 
have made Roy Cohn an expendable 
commodity, and have served notice 
that McCarthy, if he becomes too 
“controversial,” can be made to 
walk the same plank. 

In all of this, the President re- 
mained, as he always has been, above 
the smoke of battle. It is not excluded 
that, if all other means to discipline 
McCarthy fail, his immense prestige 
may yet be invoked. As things stand, 
however, it will be used exclusively 
against the Democrats. 
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GOP CONTINUED 


Thus, Nixon led from strength 
when he defied the Democrats to set 
up Stevenson’s military inexperience 
against the overwhelming competence 
of Eisenhower in his own field. He 
reminded his audience that the Presi- 
dent himself had made the final de- 
cision on the “new look.” Yet, in 
spite of this, the Democrats continue 
to be uneasy about the new policy. 
Although they recognize the political 
difficulties involved in criticizing it, 
the habits of responsibility developed 
in twenty years of power persist. As 
Stevenson put it with typical mod- 
eration, the manner in which the 
“new look” has so far been ex- 
pounded leaves such important ques- 
tions unanswered that further clari- 
fication is needed for the reassurance 
both of America and of its allies. 

Nixon laid emphasis upon the de- 
cision that the United States in the 
future would intervene, and intervene 
with overwhelming force, in situa- 
tions of its own choosing, not that 
of the enemy’s. Js this not, say the 
Democrats, the mistake that the Brit- 
ish Government made with such far- 
reaching consequences before the 
First World War? The Kaiser was 
left in doubt whether Britain would 
react to an invasion of Belgium: 
hence, knowing the immense advant- 
age of this path of attack, he was 
tempted to try it. If the Administra- 
tion, in Dulles’s words, is to regard 
some local victories for Communism 
as “normal,” will not Malenkov be 
tempted to try for just such “normal” 
victories? Democrats will continue to 
press this question, because, needless 
to say, they are not only politicians 
but Americans with a real concern 
for their country’s security. 

The Administration might greatly 
reduce such criticism if, as it ap- 
peared a few months ago it might, it 
moved to restore real bipartisanship 
in foreign affairs, in the formulation 
of policy as well as its execution. 
This was a major plea of the confer- 
ence summoned by the American 
Association for the United Nations 
when it met in Washington recently. 
The representatives of over a hun- 


dred national organizations, men of 
every political viewpoint, called for 
politics to stop at the water’s edge, 
in the common interest of all Amer- 
icans. It must be regretted that, by 
his reference to a breach with the 
“Truman-Acheson” policies, Nixon 
indicated a definitive Administration 
rejection of this plea. 

The Democrats, however, are not 
at all downhearted. Although many 
of their Congressional leaders 
thought Stevenson’s linking of the 
President with McCarthyism tactically 
unwise, they have revised their views 
as they have seen its effect in setting 
Republicans quarreling among them- 
selves, And, basing their judgment on 
such significant events as last Novem- 
ber’s New Jersey election, they be- 
lieve that the effort to use Presi- 
dential prestige and McCarthyite 
scares in essentially local elections 
will fail. Local candidates are usually 
too close to the voters to whom they 
appeal to be successfully smeared as 
“soft” toward Communism, and such 
contests are more likely to take the 
form of a debate over the issues 
than a plebiscite for or against Ike. 

In this area, the Democrats see 
the Administration as particularly 
vulnerable because of the slight prog- 
ress it has made with the program 
it presented to Congress in January, 
moderate as that program was. After 
two months—more than a third of 
this session of Congress—not a single 
significant piece of legislation has 
been enacted. The White House staff 
seems to have turned its energies to 
movie-making, so that during the 
coming campaign the American 
people may hear more about the 
“bold new program” on television— 
but not, unless circumstances change, 
very much news about its achieve- 
ment. 

The Administration, for instance, 
has yet to give Congress a bill im- 
plementing its pledge to increase 
foreign trade. Protectionist interests 
are meanwhile putting tremendous 
pressure upon Congress and the 
White House for a whole series of 
special industry exemptions from any 


overall program. Some companies 
have asked all their shareholders to 
write their Congressmen urging that 
imports competing with their prod- 
ucts be discouraged. 

The Administration’s prize exhibit 
—the proposal for a modest increase 
in Social Security benefits and ex- 
pansion of the system’s coverage— 
seems to have been blocked by Chair- 
man Reed of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, who is holding it 
as a hostage to force White House 
acceptance of his own cherished tax 
gimmicks. 

Ezra Benson, one of the bolder 
and more determined members of 
the Cabinet “team,” seems likely to 
continue his opposition to maintain- 
ing farm-price supports at their pres- 
ent height. For a while, he seemed 
likely to secure the support of many 
urban Congressmen, who feel that 
they have been helping the farmers 
for too many years with too little 
and too unreliable a return in the 
form of votes. Now, however, these 
same Congressmen are beginning to 
fear that declining farm income may 
throw their own constituents out of 
work, and are inclining toward 
something similar to the Brannan 
Plan. 

Still looming over the scene is the 
threat of a continued economic de- 
cline. The President, wiser in this re- 
gard than his lieutenants, did not 
echo their attack upon “prophets of 
doom and gloom,” but pledged him- 
self to use all the powers of the Gov- 
ernment in case the decline continued 
through March. Such _ responsible 
Fair Dealers as Senators Humphrey 
and Douglas have declared that they 
would rather see a restoration of full 
employment than a_ depression-en- 
gineered Democratic victory. It re- 
mains to be seen, however, whether 
the Administration’s will to act will 
be enough—without the power over 
its own nominal supporters in Con- 
gress, which it lacks, and the eco- 
nomic know-how of which it has de- 
prived itself by plowing under so 
many of the Government’s ablest 
economists. 
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Russia’s Channel Ports 


Despite the West’s embargo on such traffic, Western bankers are helping Moscow 


secure large quantities of strategic material via Antwerp and Rotterdam 


BRUSSELS 

ARGE QUANTITIES of strategic war 
materials vital to Russia’s in- 
dustries are being shipped from the 
West via Antwerp and Rotterdam. 

The Kremlin finds these ports con- 
venient to the bulk of Western 
Europe’s industrial areas, and_be- 
tween them they accommodate thirty 
vessels each month that fly the ham- 
mer and sickle. An equal number of 
tramp ships traveling under Dutch, 
Greek, Finnish and Panamanian flags 
leave them for Leningrad, Rostock, 
Gdynia and Hong Kong—the latter 
is the receiving point for Red China- 
bound cargo. 

Throughout Western Europe, firms 
have been set up for the sole pur- 
pose of purchasing material needed 
by the Soviet Union and her puppet 
states. They work with organizations 
that have mushroomed in the grey 
business buildings of Brussels, The 
Hague and Amsterdam. The latter, in 
turn, receive their orders from state 
procurement agencies in Warsaw, 
Prague, Moscow, East Berlin and 
Peking, and they have no scruples 
about their methods of operation. 

This was brought to light in a 
case involving the Statex Commercial 
Corporation, located at No. 2 Raam- 
weg, The Hague. Statex submitted 
export-license applications to the au- 
thorities in Bonn for a 10,000-ton 
cargo of West German copper, alu- 
minum, lead and cobalt. According 
to the applications, the cargo was 
to travel via Holland to an Italian 
destination, and _ Italian import 
licenses were furnished to substan- 
tiate this claim. Inquiries revealed, 
however, that the import licenses 
did not originate at the Ministry of 
Foreign Trade in Rome. Italian 
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police traced them to Pompeo Gan- 
dini, Statex agent in Milan, and Pio 
Tacchi-Venturi, an economics pro- 
fessor in Rome who admitted forging 
the documents from forms and 
stamps counterfeited in Switzerland. 
While under interrogation, Gan- 
dini explained the Statex plan. The 
West German cargo was to be trans- 
ferred in Rotterdam to an allegedly 
Genoa-bound ship, but the vessel was 
to be detoured to Leningrad once it 
was on the open sea. In this case, 
the Dutch freighter Plato was sched- 
uled for the job, but very often a 
Russian or Polish ship is involved 
and its alleged destination is a coun- 
try in South America. Occasionally 
these firms manage to secure Dutch 
or Belgian export licenses and send 
material eastward on land through 
West Germany. It passes through 
the hands of U.S. officials as un- 
touchable “in transit” goods. 
Communist agents and_ printed 
propaganda also enter the West 
through Antwerp and Rotterdam. A 
year ago, three Communist British 
sailors who were “graduates” of an 
East German school for agents left 
their Polish ship in Rotterdam and 
took a ferry to England. They were 
listed as members of their ship’s 
crew, but when the vessel left the 
harbor three other men were in their 
places. During the six months that 
followed the discovery of this inci- 
dent, authorities estimated that at 
least 114 “students” had infiltrated 
various parts of the West this way. 
As for propaganda, this is being 
channeled to all of the free world’s 
underdeveloped areas. Last August, 
for example, 24 crates of Communist 
brochures, printed in the Hausa 
language of West Africa, were un- 


loaded from a Soviet freighter in 
Antwerp and stored in the free 
harbor. Two days later, the crates, 
labeled ‘“‘automobile spare parts,” 
were loaded in a Panamanian vessel 
headed for Senegal harbor. 

What can be done to cut off Com- 
munist operations in Belgium and 
Holland? Western customs and po- 
lice officials claim they can do little. 
At most, they point out, only 15 
per cent of the illegal Iron Curtain 
traffic can be stopped, because it is 
difficult to get concrete evidence 
against those who handle it. Conse- 
quently, the East managed to smug- 
gle an estimated $700 million worth 
of strategic Western material through 
these countries last year. 

The answer to the problem, there- 
fore, seems to rest with the Western 
bankers. The Communists have been 
successful because they have suc- 
ceeded in interesting respectable, non- 
political Western European bankers 
in their business. These bankers have 
honored their letters of credit and 
handled their Western currency ac- 
counts. In all, eleven banks in Bel- 
gium and Holland are handling this 
business. Through their overseas 
branches, too, they handle Commu- 
nist transactions all over the globe. 
The Banque Belge of Brussels, it 
was recently discovered, has been 
making big dollar deals with Red 
China through its Hong Kong offices. 

As long as these transactions con- 
tinue, no effective measures can be 
enforced against the Communist 
operation. The West will merely con- 
tinue to strengthen the hand that 
threatens to strike it down. By put- 
ting an end to Communist activity 
here, the free world can achieve a 
major victory in the cold war. 
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Anarchy in the Arab World 


The recent coups in Syria and Egypt illustrate the basic instability 


which makes the Arab governments a dubious risk for the Western world 


JERUSALEM 
i HE OVERTHROW of General Shi- 
shekly in Syria, and the tumble 
and recovery of General Naguib in 
Egypt. did not come as a surprise to 
political observers in the Middle 
East. These events, and the present 
Government crises in Iraq, Lebanon 
and Jordan, are considered a natural 
result of unstable conditions in the 
Arab world. If anything, they are 
looked upon as merely further proof 
that (1) the Arab League countries 
lack political stability, and the situa- 
tion is not likely to change in the 
foreseeable future; (2) their natural 
foreign political orientation—indeed, 
the only one—is neutralism; (3) de- 
mocracy, under present conditions, 
is out of the question for these coun- 
tries. 

Nevertheless, Westerners may be 
puzzled by the recent Arab outbreaks. 
In the United States, for example, 
newspapers and magazines have been 
picturing insecure Arab leaders as 
towers of strength and champions of 
liberty. Time magazine recently de- 
scribed Naguib and Shishekly as 
“honest, progressive, level-headed, re- 
alistic strong men. . . .” And the well- 
known British commentator W. Ewer, 
broadcasting over the BBC, gave a re- 
markable display of wishful thinking 
when he referred to Colonel Nasser 
as “level-headed and realistic” only 
a few hours after Naguib’s deposi- 
tion. It would seem, therefore, that 
the West is not yet ready to profit 
by its mistakes and adjust its policies 
to the true situation. But what can 
be expected to happen in Egypt, 
Syria and the other Arab League 
countries? 


The Syrian situation is fairly 
simple. Shishekly’s regime was ousted 
by the Army, and it is safe to assume 
that the Army will continue to rule 
behind the scenes. At the very least, 
it will remain an important factor in 
Syrian politics. During the coming 
months, though, the old and -discred- 
ited set of professional politicians 
who belong to the Sha’ab (People’s 
party) will share power with the 
Army, as will the feudal landlords 
who have successfully prevented land 
reform. The Communists will also 
demand, and probably receive, a 
share of the state power. Their forces, 
spearheaded by several trade unions, 
and by lawyers’ and students’ or- 
ganizations, played a prominent role 
in the Haleb, Homs and Damascus 
anti-Shishekly demonstrations which 
preceded the dictator’s downfall. 

It should be remembered. too, that 
Syria’s last parliamentary govern- 
ment was headed by the ex-Nazi 
agent Dr. Ma’arouf Doualibi, now 
the Number 1 Communist in the 
Levant states. Thus, it is likely that 
a struggle will develop between the 
old politicians and the Communists. 
When this results in a permanent 
crisis, the Army will have to inter- 
vene to prevent complete anarchy 
and the whole cycle will begin anew. 

It is significant that a quarrel 
started between the various groups 
that collaborated in the coup only a 
few hours after Shishekly’s over- 
throw. The old politicians demanded 
that the Army withdraw from poli- 
tics altogether, and relations between 
the two are still strained. Within the 
People’s party, a rift has also de- 
veloped. The right-wingers, headed 


by rich merchants from Aleppo, 
Homs and Hama, are opposed to the 
policies of the left-wingers, who are 
demanding agrarian and social re- 
forms. 

The Communists, of course, are ex- 
ploiting this anarchic state of affairs. 
Their main tool is the Islamic Front, 
which is identical with Syria’s branch 
of the Moslem Brotherhood. The 
latter is headed by Muhamen Mub- 
barak, Dr. Doualibi and other ex- 
fascists who have transferred their 
allegiance to Moscow. As might be 
expected, the Communist influence in 
Syria is now strong enough to thwart 
any tie with the West. Indeed, this 
objective is made easy by the fact 
that People’s party leaders and Army 
commanders are not enthusiastic 
about supporting a strong Western 
orientation. 

The only thing that might cause a 
deviation from the expected pattern 
in Syria is Iraq’s desire to unify the 
two states with Jordan. Some of the 
old politicians and several military 
men are in favor of this “Great 
Syria Plan.” Others are opposed to 
merging the Republic of Syria with 
the two monarchist Hashemite states. 
Should the pro-unity forces gain 
favor, it would mean trouble in 
the Arab League. Egypt is eager to 
preserve her dominant position in 
the Arab world, and will certainly 
take action to prevent the strengthen- 
ing of her chief rival, Iraq. 

At the moment, the only groups 
that could substantially change the 
situation in Syria are several small, 
independent left-of-center _ parties. 
They include the Ba’ath (Renais- 
sance party), headed by ex-Commu- 
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nist leader Michel Aflag, and Akram 
Hourani’s Republican Socialists. And 
while they are intensely nationalist 
and belong to the neutralist fringe, 
they at least support political and 
social reforms that could lead to a 
more stable and democratic regime. 
Unfortunately, however, they are 
held together by the ties of friend- 
ship between a few young intellect- 
uals, rather than by a clear political 
program. They stand little chance 
against the feudal reaction headed by 
78-year-old President Hashem Atassi, 
the officer’s clique, and the ex-Nazis 
who lead the Communists. It is ob- 
vious, therefore, that Syria will soon 
be in the throes of a civil war. 

The situation in Egypt is not so 
predictable. The fall and rise of 
General Naguib has put the country 
in an uncertain state. Moreover, the 
present uneasiness between Colonel 
Nasser and Naguib cannot continue 
for very long. Observers are only 
wondering who will liquidate whom 
first. Nor is this the only cleavage 
among members of the ruling junta. 
Major Saleh Salem is another con- 
tender for first place in the regime, 
and a coup d’état engineered by him 
would not surprise anyone here. Ac- 
tually, the junta is so utterly con- 
fused that it had to recall Naguib, 
whose slight personal achievements— 
such as his success in the Sudan— 
have made him popular, to hold the 
torn Government together. 

The prevailing opinion in Israel is 
somewhat pessimistic. It was perhaps 
best expressed by Pinchas Lavon, 
the Minister of Defense, who said 
in a recent speech that “entrusting 
arms to the Arab League govern- 
ments is like giving matches to 
pyromaniacs.” He doubted that a les- 
son would be learned from the Arab 
revolts by those who need it most. 
On the contrary, he said, one can 
expect the “price to be raised,” while 
efforts to find stronger men will lead 
the West to stuff more arms into the 
powder keg. “The Arab League, after 
all,” he concluded, “is the creation 
of the West, and one generally fails 
to find fault with one’s own creation.” 
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While this is the view of most 
Israelis, right-wing extremists of the 
Herut are urging Israel “to use this 
historic opportunity to liberate the 
parts of Palestine still occupied by 
Arab forces.” As usual, however, 
these hysterical demands are receiv- 
ing little support. In fact, Prime 
Minister Moshe Sharett made the 
Government’s position clear last 
week in a speech to the Knesset: 


“There is no joy in our hearts 
at the sight of this anarchy and 
confusion, the endless intrigues 
and constant shiftings, the utter 
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these areas, the British and State De- 
partment experts have miscalculated; 
and it is in the Arab League coun- 
tries that the West hopes to form an 
organization that will close the 
Mediterranean defense gap. Never- 
theless, in an effort to start some kind 
of defense system, the United States 
will probably send arms to Iraq. It 
doesn’t seem to realize that this will 
not prevent a new wave of unrest 
in Iraq, and that the arms may fall 
into the hands of those firmly re- 
solved to use them against the West. 

The West’s desire to close the 
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lack of certainty as to what to- 
morrow might bring, the naked 
competition for power, the al- 
ternation of sham _parliamentar- 
ianism with brutal military dic- 
tatorship. We have no ambition to 
remain the only center of stable 
democracy in this turbulent area 
of constant strife and upheaval.” 


In Jerusalem, of course, the West’s 
dilemma is considered more com- 
plicated than it really it. But it must 
be admitted that Israeli observers 
have been accurate in their predic- 
tions on the balance of power in the 
Middle East and the instability of 
Arab League governments. In both 


Middle East defense gap is natural 
and just. Western experts, however, 
do not seem to realize that Arab 
League countries cannot support the 
West, regardless of how much they 
are wooed or the amount of men and 
arms poured into them. As long as 
the Arab world lacks even a mini- 
mum of stability—the prerequisite 
for an alliance—little can be ac- 
complished. Western statesmen might 
just as well not waste their time 
trying to formulate agreements. Past 
experience has shown that they will 
be annulled following the murder or 
ouster of yesterday’s strong man. 
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STORMY FUTURE 


By Edmund Stevens 


RoME 
oe Mario Scelba’s middle- 
of-the-road Italian Government 
faces a stormy and uncertain future, 
even though it has squeaked through 
confidence votes in both houses of 
Parliament. The immediate threat 
comes not from the Government’s 
open and avowed opponents on the 
Left and Right, but from members 
of the Government coalition. The 
slightest defection could wipe out the 
slender majority, which is only 17 
votes in the lower house. 

Discontent with the present com- 
bination is rifest within the Chris- 
tian Democratic right wing, which 
pines for the days of the Pella Cab- 
inet, resents the presence of the So- 
cial Democrats, and openly voices 
its preference for an alliance with 
the Monarchists, The argument runs: 
The Monarchists have 40 seats in 
the Chamber, the Social Democrats 
19. A coalition that included the 
Monarchists would produce far more 
stable government, even if it meant 
the simultaneous exit of the Social 
Democrats through the other side of 
the revolving door. 

To this the Christian Democratic 
Left, especially its trade-union wing 
led by Giulio Pastore, retorts: The 
recent gains scored by the Commu- 
nists in local elections in the South 
were at the expense of the Mon- 
archists; this proves they are not 
an effective obstacle to Communism. 
Moreover, an alliance with the Mon- 
archists would hopelessly compromise 
the Christian Democrats in the eyes 
of the working class. Rather than 
commit such a tragic blunder, it 
would be better to call for elections 


if Scelba’s cabinet is voted down. 

Despite this strong counter-argu- 
ment, and despite Party Secretary 
Alcide de Gasperi’s public assurances 
that his party would stay loyal to 
the coalition, there is evidence of 
extensive backstairs intrigue aimed at 
replacing Scelba with a combination 
more likely to secure the Par- 
liamentary support of the Monar- 
chists, even if they do not enter the 
Cabinet. The men considered most 
likely to head up such a government 
are ex-Premier Giuseppe Pella and 
de Gasperi himself. 

While party discipline is almost 
certain to assure Scelba a majority 
on any open vote, as in the case of 
a motion of confidence, this does not 
apply in the event of a secret ballot. 
Under the cover of anonymity, quite 
a number of his own party colleagues 
might conceivably try to torpedo 
him. The first such opportunity will 
occur within the next few weeks, 
when the Chamber is called on to 
approve the budget. 

It stands to reason that a govern- 
ment based on such an _ unstable 
equilibrium will probably proceed 
on tiptoe and will try to steer clear 
of controversial measures. Among 
other things, this will make it hard 
for Scelba to implement his construc- 
tive program of social reforms. Nor 
is much vigor likely as regards for- 
eign policy. Although the present 
government is pledged to support 
EDC, there is no indication that it 
intends to press for early ratification. 
On the contrary, it appears that the 
Cabinet does not even plan to sub- 
mit the required draft legislation to 
the appropriate Parliamentary com- 





mittees until after the Geneva Con- 
ference. Given the proverbial slow- 
ness of Italian Parliamentary proce- 
dure, this makes it unlikely that EDC 
will come up for a vote before next 
fall. 

In the event of new elections, rati- 
fication of EDC would recede even 
farther into the future, since the en- 
tire process of drafting the law and 
referring it to committee would have 
to begin all over again. Let it be re- 
called that Italy went through all 
these motions before under the pre- 
vious legislature; EDC was actually 
ready to be voted on when Parlia- 
ment was dissolved. 

There is more than just Parlia- 
mentary red tape behind this pro- 
crastination. The Italians would 
doubtless have ratified EDC long 
ago had France approved it first. 
But the Italians do not like being 
stuck with lost causes, and they do 
not intend to get ahead of the French 
in the EDC tortoise marathon. 

Should the Christian Democratic 
left wing persist in its refusal to col- 
laborate with the Monarchists, as 
seems likely, and should Scelba find 
it impossible to govern with his 
present slender and undependable 
majority, two possible alternatives 
present themselves. The Monarchists 
might throw their Parliamentary sup- 
port to Scelba rather than face new 
elections in which they are sure to 
lose ground. They have, in fact, al- 
ready indicated that they might back 
him on certain issues, though oppos- 
ing him on the confidence motion. 
At the same time, more and more 
Christian Democratic leaders, in- 
cluding de Gasperi, are coming 
around to the view that early elec- 
tions are both necessary and un- 
avoidable. The problem is to choose 
the moment most propitious to the 
Center parties from the internal and 
international standpoint. 

Currently, a series of public scan- 
dals, into which names close to the 
Government and the Christian Demo- 
cratic leadership have been dragged, 
have created an atmosphere that is 
favorable only to the extremists. 
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Strikes stirred up by pro-Communist unions 
are now proving very dangerous to 


Japan's Shaky 
Economy 


By Takeo Naoi 


Tokyo 

APANESE industrial and mining 
parila increased 19 per cent 
last year, to reach 152 per cent of 
prewar. Wage-earners’ income rose 
20 per cent and farm income 17 per 
cent over 1952, while retail prices 
in Tokyo rose only 7 per cent. 

All this would indicate that 1953 
was a boom year for Japan. But the 
boom was largely supported by a 
steep increase in imports. Japan im- 
ported $2.2 billion worth of goods 
last year—$380 million more than 
in 1952. At the same time, her ex- 
ports rose only $52 million, for a 
total of $1.2 billion. The resultant 
trade deficit ($951 million) was 
largely covered by U.S. war procure- 
ment orders ($800 million) ; but the 
rest had to be made up from Japan’s 
billion-dollar foreign-exchange __re- 
serve. 

Local economists characterize the 
present situation as a consumption 
economy. A continued rise in na- 
tional consumption will necessitate 
further increases in imports. And, 
if this is not accompanied by in- 
creased exports, Japan will have to 
keep dipping into her precious ex- 
change reserves and will face ulti- 
mate bankruptcy. Prices have risen 
56 per cent here since the outbreak 
of the Korean War, as compared 
with 10 per cent in the United States 
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and 27 per cent in Great Britain. 

In an attempt to tighten the na- 
tional belt, the Government launched 
a tight-money, balanced-budget policy 
last fall. But when the regular ses- 
sion of the Diet opened in January 
to discuss Premier Yoshida’s pro- 
gram, a tremendous political scandal 
suddenly erupted. A number of poli- 
ticians, including Cabinet members 
and leaders of the Government par- 
ties, were accused of accepting bribes 
in connection with state subsidies to 
shipbuilders, and the heads of sev- 
eral firms were arrested. Vital eco- 
nomic issues were quickly forgotten 
in the hubbub over the scandals, 
and the Government itself was en- 
dangered. Worst of all, popular 
faith in the democratic process was 
jolted. 

Against this background, the vir- 
tually Communist-dominated General 
Council of Japanese Trade Unions 
(Sohyo) has been staging a full-scale 
“winter offensive.” The railroad 
workers started out by refusing to 
work overtime (in protest against the 
discharge of a score of union leaders 
last fall for illegal activities). Then 
the coal miners, demanding a wage 
hike, launched a series of grad- 
ually increasing intermittent two-hour 
strikes; while the teachers’ union 
staged meetings and petition drives 
against bills which would restrict po- 





litical activity by schoolteachers. 


Other workers in Government and 
private enterprises initiated strikes 
and mass absenteeism in cooperation 
with the “big three” unions. All this 
agitation was carried out under com- 
mon slogans denouncing the “U.S.- 
dictated military budget” and _ at- 
tempts to amend the “peace constitu- 
tion”; and liaison committees were 
established among the various unions 
and between Sohyo and the left-wing 
Socialist party. The “winter offen- 
sive” has been political in character 
from the very outset. 

Sohyo and the left-wing Socialists 
have also formed a_popular-front 
organization called the “National 
League for Safeguarding the Peace 
Constitution” and comprising 134 la- 
bor, cultural and other groups. The 
Japanese Communists were barred, 
but all their front organizations were 
welcomed; moreover, rightist politi- 
cians and ex-generals are to be found 
among the League’s officials. Most dis- 
couraging of all, this catch-all anti- 
rearmament, anti-American group has 
been able to get Tetsu Katayama, 
former chief of the right-wing So- 
cialists, as its president and another 
right-wing Socialist as its general sec- 
retary. A number of other leaders of 
the party’s “butter before guns” 
wing have joined up, and it seems in- 
creasingly evident that the right-wing 
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Socialists in Japan are now captives 
of their left-wing brethren. 

On February 16, the League held 
a “Save the Constitution” rally in 
Tokyo which drew 3,000 people, 
mostly Sohyo members and students. 
The meeting’s chairman, right-wing 
Socialist Kawakami, warned that an 
attempt to “wreck” the Constitution 
would mean Japan’s ruin. A profes- 
sor, an editor, an actor and a singer 
joined in calling for preservation of 
the Constitution, with its permanent 
ban on rearmament, and an appro- 
priate resolution was sent to Premier 
Yoshida. 

The political scandals provided 
new ammunition for the leftist of- 
fensive. On March 1, Sohyo organ- 
ized a rally in Tokyo to demand 
“overthrow of the scandal-ridden 
Yoshida Government.” Katayama, 
Kawakami, the ieft-wing Socialist 
chief Suzuki, and even the right-wing 
Socialist party’s secretary-general, 
Asanuma, delivered speeches de- 
nouncing Yoshida and the “U.S.- 
dictated military budget.” 

In the face of these labor and So- 
cialist attacks, the conservative parties 
have perforce drawn closer together. 
They have thrashed out differences 
on the new budget and reached a 
compromise to pass the Government 
bill with minor face-saving changes. 
However, the conservatives seem un- 
able to unite on the issue of greater 
political stability. The current scan- 
dals have greatly weakened Yoshida’s 
position, and even in his own party 
there is considerable feeling that only 
the Premier’s departure can bring a 
conservative coalition. But who 
would succeed him? Ichiro Hato- 
yama, leader of the Liberal splinter 
party, has long since been written 
off. Mamoru Shigemitsu of the Pro- 
gressive party lacks the charm and 
humor essential to a Japanese politi- 
cal leader. One hopeful aspirant is 
Deputy Premier Taketora Ogata, and 
Shinsuke Kishi, an influential Liber- 
al politician, may be a dark horse. 

Both economically and politically, 
then, Japan shows many disturbing 
symptoms and too few signs of any- 
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thing constructive. One constructive 
suggestion has been to convene a 
national economic congress, com- 
posed of labor and management rep- 
resentatives, to confer on vital prob- 
lems of the shaky Japanese economy. 
But Sohyo’s spokesmen were the first 
to reject the idea as a “capitalist 
intrigue.” The leftist labor federation 
is not interested in solving Japan’s 
economic problems; rather, it wants 
to aggravate them in the hope of 
overthrowing the capitalist system. 
The coal miners’ union recently re- 
jected a mediation offer by the Cen- 
tral Labor Relations Board as “a 
wage-freeze scheme,” despite the fact 
that opinion in Japan and abroad is 
largely agreed on the need for a 
wage-price freeze to curb the infla- 
tionary trend and encourage exports. 

Nevertheless, there is a hopeful 
side to the labor picture. The sea- 
men’s, textile workers’, and stage and 
motion-picture workers’ unions, to- 
gether with some local coal miners’ 
groups, which seceded from Sohyo 
last year, met last month with rep- 
resentatives of friendly unions to 
plan the formation of an “All-Japan 
Congress of Labor Unions” (Zenro). 
A constitution was adopted, and the 
founding congress is slated for the 
end of April. 

The new group’s program is the 
same as that which Sohyo adopted 
at its inception four years ago. Sohyo 
was originally organized from a 
number of anti-Communist unions in 
order to promote sound trade-union- 
ism without a political tinge. Grad- 
ually, however, the federation’s lead- 
ers, led by Secretary-General Minoru 
Takano, transformed it into a political 
instrument of the Communist party. 
One political strike followed another, 
and the moderate President, Takeo 
Muto, was replaced by a pliant tool 
of the Communists. At the last Sohyo 
congress, Takano described Red 
China and the Soviet Union as “forces 
for peace” and went so far as to re- 
ject the concept of a “third camp” 
position for Japan—a move which 
aroused serious misgivings even 
among left-wing Socialists. Finally, 





the seamen’s, textile workers’ and 
other unions withdrew from the fed- 
eration. 

Sohyo’s wage-hike 
rapidly approaching the limits of its 
possibilities. Continuing rises were 
feasible and reasonable in the infla- 
tionary period of the Korean War. 
But now the Japanese economy is 
compelled to shift from spending to 
austerity in order to survive, and 
there is little margin for wage in- 
creases. The coal miners. who de- 
manded an average increase of 4,000 
yen last time, won only 200 from 
management. Yet, most Japanese 
economists regarded even this small 
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concession as unwise. 

Coal is Japan’s basic natural re- 
source. But the price of coal here is 
two or three times higher than in 
Western countries. Because _ this 
affects the steel, chemical and other 
industries, and hampers exports, re- 
ducing the cost of coal is the vital 
first step in bringing down prices 
and revitalizing the export trade. 

The disastrous 90-day coal miners’ 
strike two years ago forced a number 
of industries to shift to oil. Since the 
strike, industrial coal consumption 
has declined some 5 million tons, 
while crude-oil imports amounted to 
5.3 billion liters in 1953. This year, 
it was planned to cut oil imports by 
1.5 billion liters in order to spare 
Japan’s foreign-exchange reserves, 
with a 10-per-cent increase in coal 
production closing the gap. But if the 
present coal miners’ strike continues 
much longer, the whole plan will col- 
lapse. The miners are thus not only 
hurting themselves by reducing the 
industrial market for coal but are 
threatening the national economy. 

In this situation, many miners are 
becoming disgusted with Sohyo’s 
reckless leadership, and several locals 
have left the mine union. In the rail 
union, too, there are signs of spread- 
ing indifference. The newly-formed 
democratic labor federation. Zenro, 
must stand ready to embrace these 
disillusioned workers as fast as they 
turn against their pro-Communist 
leaders. 
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N THE March issue of the Country 

Gentleman, Paul Woodring has an 
article on education which strikes me 
just right. It helps me arrange and 
codify a bizarre lot of recollections 
and notions. From the start, I have 
favored the modern, consolidated 
school, But I have always had a sus- 
picion that, in creating these big, 
glassy, shiny buildings in the middle 
of towns, we have left behind a lot 
of good things which the children en- 
joyed in the little red schoolhouse. 
Professor Woodring lines the whole 
subject up and shows precisely what 
has been gained and what has been 
lost. From there, he goes on to sug- 
gest how we can build and organize 
so that we can keep much of what 
was good in the old way of doing 
things. I hope a lot of people will 
pay attention to what he says. 

My one complaint is that he has 
not done justice to the educational 
advantages of the old one-room 
school. The America we have today 
is probably more due to that modest 
institution than anyone has ever im- 
agined. True, its equipment was 
minimum: We had a dictionary, an 
atlas, a globe, some wall-maps and 
blackboards. A pot-bellied stove in 
the middle of the room roasted a few 
pupils on cold days while the more 
distant ones froze. Georgia Thorpe, 
who was our teacher, had passed 
only the most elementary sort of ex- 
amination. She probably had never 
heard of Columbia. Her pupils ranged 
from 6 years old to 20. 

But in one respect our equipment 
excelled that of any educational in- 
stitution I have seen since. We had 
a well-planted yard, wide enough 
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By William E. Bohn 


The One-Room 
School Revisited 


to include a baseball diamond or any 
other sort of playing field. Behind 
the school was a wood belonging to 
old Lew Clark, who for many years 
was our school committeeman. Deep 
down in a gully in this wood was a 
spring, around which grew the paw- 
paws and the wild grapes. They 
were for us whenever they were ripe. 
This whole woodland world was at 
our disposal as much as if it had 
been a part of the school. During the 
long lunch hour, many was the ex- 
pedition on which the big boys led 
the little boys down through this 
deep and tangled wilderness. For the 
time being, they were the teachers 
of nature-lore. 

The teacher who had not been to 
Columbia had two great advantages 
over her metropolitan counterpart. 
She was “one of the neighbor girls.” 
We all knew her. The smallest child 
felt at home with her. She was famil- 
iar with the conditions in every home. 
She knew the opinions of the parents 
without the aid of any PTA. And 
this teacher had no principal or any 
sort of hierarchy above her. Lew 
Clark, our school committeeman, was 
far from giving orders. His speeches 
made the teacher blush for his gram- 
mar, but authority was something he 
never assumed. There was no one 
above the kindly, gentle little teach- 
er. If there was a stormy day or an 
especially fine one, she would throw 
the whole program out of the window 
and do something special. 

The best part of it all was that 
big folks and little folks lived to- 
gether. I often think of that now 
when I see big boys teasing or 
abusing littles ones on the city streets. 


That sort of thing never happened 
out there in the country. Big, awk- 
ward fellows 18 or 20 years old 
were proud to help little chaps of 6 
or 7. They would teach them to play 
games, fix up their clothes, comfort 
them when they were in trouble. 
Well do I recall what happened 
when we went “cross-lots” home 
through fields and woods. How care- 
fully the big fellows would carry the 
little ones over brooks and swamps! 
During this process, both sides 
learned something important which 
is not on any school program. Big 
people learned to be gentle and 
thoughtful. Little ones learned to 
trust the strong. 

We had no gymnasium or manual- 
training department, but we got 
plenty of exercise. Our fathers were 
first-class teachers of all sorts of 
useful work. Every parent was a 
teacher in those days—the mothers, 
too. Every girl learned to cook and 
sew and run a house and take care 
of a baby. They now make a big 
fuss about teaching those things. In 
those days, this sort of pedagogy 
was taken for granted. The boys 
learned about plowing and planting 
and caring for the land. They had 
experience in taking care of cattle. 
They were carefully taught how to 
build. By the time a boy was along 
in his teens, he knew enough about 
dealing with wood so that nowadays 
he could pass for a carpenter. 

I am not pretending that the old 
days were better than these. We 
lacked many things. But one precious 
quality we developed—a deep-going 
independence. We learned many 
things from experience. Many others 
we picked up from our parents or 
from the little teacher in the little 
school. We never had put over on 
us the notion that someone away up 
above knew better than we did or 
our parents and would tell us all 
about it. We never learned to fit 
into a machine. From the start, we 
had built-in antidotes to Fascism 
and Communism. Maybe the teachers 
in our fine, big schools can put that 
sort of thing into their programs. 














Exodus from the Midwest 


By William K. Wyant Jr. 


St. Louris 
gegen the statistical study 
of populations, is a science of 
intense and compelling interest to 
Chambers of Commerce, sales man- 
agers and manufacturers of baby- 
buggies. In the Midwest, the sub- 
ject has come to be of grave con- 
cern at the political level. This is 
because the Midwest, demographi- 
cally speaking, is showing unmis- 
takable signs of approaching old age. 
In the 1950 census, Missouri and 
eight contiguous states were found to 
have lagged behind the national aver- 
age in population increase for the 
decade. Recently published estimates 
for 1950-53 indicate that the joints 
are still stiffening. Of the nine states, 
only Illinois matched the national in- 
crease for the three years. 
Meanwhile, it was clear enough 
which states and which regions were 
receiving heavy transfusions of new, 
if not always rich, blood. The statis- 
tics showed a trend toward the West, 
the Southwest and the Pacific North- 
west. Nevada, Arizona, California, 
Oregon and Washington have more 
than doubled the national average: 
so has Florida. Texas has burgeoned. 
Insofar as the Midwest is con- 
cerned, the population figures were 
so chilling that the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch has been urging a regional 
conference to discuss ways and means 
of reversing the negative trend. Here 
is a table to which the newspaper 
gave prominent display. It lists 
Missouri and surrounding states in 
the order in which they stood among 
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the 48 in census estimates for 
1950-53. 


1950-53 1940-50 

% Gain % Gain 

or Loss or Loss 
UNITED STATES 4.3 14.5 
20. Illinois 4.3 10.3 
22. Kansas 3.9 5.8 
30. Nebraska 2.3 0.7 
33. Missouri 1.6 4.5 
37. Tennessee —0.7 12.9 
38. Oklahoma —1.4 —4.4 
39. Iowa —1.4 $3 
44. Kentucky —1.9 = 
48. Arkansas —4.3 —2.0 


Comment from the Governors of 
Missouri and most of the affected 
states indicated that they are deeply 
concerned about population losses 
and favor broad-scale action to grap- 
ple with the problem. Much is 
already being done by individual 
states. In Kansas, for example, the 
exodus from farms has been offset to 
a large extent by a three-fold in- 
crease, since 1940, in industrial em- 
ployment. 

Governor Francis Cherry of Ar- 
kansas, a state which has shown a 
steady net decrease in population, 
strongly favors a regional conference 
but believes that the meeting should 
follow an exhaustive study by indi- 
vidual states of their own particular 
problems. A citizen’s committee is 
now at work in Arkansas, preparing 
an intelligence estimate on which 
counter-attack plans can be based. 

Missouri, which has lost five 
representatives in Congress since 
1900 because of post-census reap- 
portionments, has been called a 
demographer’s paradise. This is be- 


cause it offers so many contrasts both 
in agriculture and in types of urban 
living. 

About 60 of Missouri’s 115 coun- 
ties reached their population peak by 
1900 and have been declining since. 
Only 25 counties showed increases in 
the 1950 census, and in every case the 
increase could be explained as an 
instance of urban increase within the 
county exceeding rural decline. 

Flight from the farms into the 
cities is obviously a nationwide mani- 
festation, but the agricultural Mid- 
west has been especially hard hit be- 
cause many of the richest farm states 
do not have enough large cities to 
absorb the farm migrants. Hence, 
these migrants seek their fortunes in 
the West, or wherever opportunity 
beckons. 

It is not always, to be sure, a case 
of a Kansas farmhand relieved of his 
duties by mechanization, or an 
Ozarks side-hill grubber coming to 
town for easier work at infinitely 
higher pay. There are also the sons 
and daughters of prosperous farmers 
who go off to college, and the retired 
elders who quit the windmill belt for 
Florida or Southern California. 

The Midwest, seeking to recover its 
pioneer vigor, cannot do much about 
its lack of spectacular recreational 
topography, even though the faith to 
move mountains be present. What 
political leaders are suggesting is the 
development of water-power resources 
along the great rivers—that together 
with a determined effort to make life 
more pleasant on the farm and in the 
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city. Actually, the nation’s history 
makes a strong case against the view 
that esthetics or cultural advantages 
have much to do with movements of 
population. Aside from bums, the ex- 
tremely wealthy and the retired, 
people seem to be lured by economic 
opportunity rather than by scenery 
or by climate. The St. Louis metro- 
politan area, with its zoo and its sym- 
phony and its art museum, showed an 
increase in migratory population of 
only 7.3 per cent in 1940-50, while a 
booming municipality known as Lub- 
bock, Texas racked up 68.7 per cent. 

St. Louis is not a heavenly place to 
live and Lubbock is not hell. Some 
observers might put it the other way 
around. But the two provide sufficient 
contrast to illustrate the point that 
charm does not count for much in the 
population race. 

There are those along the Missis- 
sippi and on the prairies who view 
the out-migration with complacency. 
They are willing to render unto 
Southern California what is Southern 
California’s, adding perhaps a fervent 
prayer that the wanderers may never 
return. “Let them go,” these voices 
counsel. It is inevitable, they say— 
and, furthermore, quality is more im- 
portant than quantity. 

Unfortunately, no official Census 


Bureau figures on quality are pub- 
lished. 
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Scenes on a Drive 


Through Florida 


By Joseph R. Fiszman 


ATLANTA 
HE HIGHWAYS leading from the 
depths of Georgia to Florida are 
empty for long stretches. The sleek 
automobiles wind through a land of 
red clay pitted with ditches; tall, 
grayish trees laden with hanging 
moss lend an eeriness to the scene. 
Large black birds swoop down from 
the high branches, flutter their wings 
over the highways and circle over the 
swamps. In the swamps, supported 
by poles, stand squalid shacks with 
collapsing roofs and decaying walls. 
And from ropes dangle multi-col- 
ored shirts and patched underwear, 
drying lazily under the sun, giving 
a bit of color to a depressing scene. 
Children play in the mud, in the 
swamp, run barefoot over the red- 
clay earth. 

The towns and settlements skim- 
ming by, with exotic names like 
Alapaha and Willacoochee, are cut 
into two parts by the railroad tracks: 
on one side the white living quarters 
dipped in green and afternoon sleep, 
and on the other the yards, the ware- 
houses, the Negro slums and stores 
—houses devoured by age, termites 
and dampness. Negro girls in tight 
red sweaters walk slowly along the 
narrow sidewalks, laughing into the 
faces of the boys whose arms encircle 
their hips. And on the steps of the 
little stores selling Coca-Cola, pecans 
and King Edward cigars sit the old 
folks, chewing tobacco and blinking 
with nearsighted eyes at the traffic 
moving by, at the traffic going toward 
Florida, toward Miami where there 
is the sea, the sun, and money. Old 
Negroes sit on the steps along the 
margin of a life speeding past them, 
as if in the midst of the swamps and 


moss and mud and hopelessness they 
wait for death, wait to be picked up 
by the black birds flying menacingly 
above. 

Across the border in Florida, the 
prison road gangs work even on 
Sunday, even on holidays. They iron 
out the roads, filling in holes so the 
tourists from the North and Midwest 
may have a smoother ride. They work 
under the supervision of armed 
guards, they are shirtless, bronzed 
and muscled, silent and hard; and as 
the cars slow down to pass them by, 
they rest for a moment and stare with 
a dull curiosity into the windows of 
the automobiles. Only at the sight of 
a pretty girl in one of the cars do 
the prisoner faces melt into a smile: 
“Hi, ma’am.” The guards seem 
weary and bored and eye with envy 
the traffic moving toward the sea 
and the golden sands, toward the sun, 
toward Miami. 

Miami is living now in a state 
of intoxication. Farmers of the Mid- 
west mix with models from New 
York, bookies mill about in crowds 
of respectable matrons, and prosti- 
tutes rub shoulders with well-behaved 
girls from sheltered homes. On Col- 
lins Avenue the cars crawl bumper 
to bumper, women and hairy-chested 
men stroll about in bathing suits, 
stop at the stands to buy the latest 
racing form. Here no one hears the 
words recession or depression, words 
which seem to hold the rest of Amer- 
ica in suspense. 

Miami bathes in sun and money. 
Hialeah racetrack broke all records 
this year; in the first thirty days of 
its forty-day season, 623,625 people 
bet $50,437,782 at its windows. And 
this in addition to the money spent 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE: 
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FLORIDA CONTINUED 


at Tropical Park and at the dog 
races. Nor is this all, The rail lines 
and highways leading to Miami 
are jammed. Eastern Airlines an- 
nounced an all-time record for Feb- 
ruary and expected even more in 
March. In a single night this season, 
a Miami auto-rental company had 
1,013 of its cars on the streets, as 
compared with 589 on the same date 
last year. 

When the sun leaves the beaches, 
women change from their bathing 
suits to evening dresses and men don 
stiff white shirtfronts, jackets and 
shining shoes. Try to walk into the 
lobby of a hotel after 7 p.m. with- 
out a tie, just try... . But young 
lads, bookies’ runners with oiled hair 
and sleek suits, walk through the 
lobbies, hands in their pockets and 
wads of gum between their teeth, 
and on their full smooth cheeks lies 
a world of satiety and _ self-assur- 
ance. As if there had never been a 
Korea, as if youths their age have 
never fought, have never suffered, 
never fallen. And along the several- 
mile-long street of hotels moves a 
procession of open cars with scant- 
whose _ bronze- 
smooth shoulders gleam in the neon 
lights. Would they laugh so gaily 
if they knew that, only a short dis- 
tance away, in the Georgia swamps, 
an overburdened mother killed her 
child because it cried all night? 

Who thinks of Korea, who thinks 


of swamps and blood and hunger and 


ily-dressed girls 


labor camps in Russia? Who of the 
tourists who come to ogle at their vil- 
lages gives a second thought to the 
Seminoles living in straw huts in the 
murky waters along the Tamiami 
Trail? In Miami, the world seems to 
begin and end, to concentrate, among 
the shiny mirrors and gleaming 
marble of the luxurious hotels. And 
each day new hotels are going up, 
new restaurants and tourist homes. 
With much pomp, a new motel was 
just opened where the charge is $50 
a night. When you awaken in the 
morning, no effort is needed to go 
to the ocean; it is right under the 
window, and you lie in bed listening 
to the sound of the surf and imagine 
yourself rocking on the waves. 
Behind this golden facade, how- 
ever, there is something human, 
something simple—the fear of in- 
security, of the unavoidable return 
to the months of beans and grits. A 
major segment of the native popula- 
tion lives off the few months of the 
winter season. Cooks and waiters 
complain of the gypsy-like quality of 
their livelihood, the fact that hotels 
and restaurants open and close over- 
night. Waitresses and chambermaids 
eagerly count the tips: What they 
don’t catch now, they won’t have 
later. Over them all hangs the shad- 
ow of the bum who freezes in the 
midst of all the heat, unshaven and 
diseased, with a permanent hang- 
over, the bum who stands in front 


of the honky-tonks of Flagler Boule- 





OPPOSITION 


Opposition by the Government may drive American-style jazz underground in 


Yugoslavia.—News item. 


The Yugoslav, as like as not, 


Who wants his music good and hot, 


Will have to know the password and 
Seek underground the hidden band 
That plays the stuff that over here 


The juke box dins into the ear 


Till some of us would, nerves astray from it, 


Go underground to get away from it. 


—Richard Armour 
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vard and begs a dime for coffee. His 
shadow frightens. .. . 

Once the traveler moves away 
from Miami, once he moves further 
south or into the hinterland, there is 
yet a different America to see—an 
America of hard work which makes 
one feel tender. Here is the Amer- 
ica of the small commercial fishing 
towns, of the large air bases, the 
great citrus orchards, the huge pack- 
ing-houses and yards. In Lakeland, 
the pretty town of thirteen lakes, 
exists a unique institution, Florida 
Southern College. Its buildings, de- 
signed by Frank Lloyd Wright, have 
the color of the orange, and through 
the multicolored glass bricks drift 
the rays of the sun, and through the 
ceilings of the halls one can see 
straight into the face of the inno- 


cent blue sky. All these together are 


part of America. Also the roust- 
abouts of the circus grounds at Sara- 
sota—lost souls from all parts of 
the world loitering about the tents, 
wagons, stables and cages—hard- 
drinking men who don’t know what 
the next morning will hold for them. 
And the little town of Venice on the 
shore of the Gulf, a_ settlement 
formed by retired members of the 
Locomotive Brotherhood in 1924, 
where today 727 people live the year 
round, and where for $200 one can 
still buy a plot of coastal land. 
And at night in St. Petersburg 
more old retired folk gather at the 
Municipal Pier—men and women, 
couples still young though many are 
long past their golden jubilee, Irish 
and Italians, Jews and Poles, Scots 
and many others. They sit at the 
card tables, over chess or checkers; 
some dance—lively dances although 
the movements are often awkward. 
Their own amateur orchestra rend- 
ers the music, one of the crowd sings 
the lyrics. Old, wrinkled faces, white 
hair and young eyes. These are the 
faces of people of hard work, good 
solid people. The seagulls come fly- 
ing down from Tampa Bay, white 
spots in the falling dusk, and old 
hands throw crumbs of bread to 
them. The seagulls are grateful. 
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The New Model 
Trojan Horse 


By Walter K. Lewis 


HESE ARE hard days for the mem- 

bers of liberal organizations who 
have been fighting Communism for a 
decade or more. Almost all these anti- 
Communists deplore the activities of 
Senator McCarthy; yet, there is a 
growing tendency around them, 
caused by the anti-McCarthy revul- 
sion, to pooh-pooh their warnings of 
the renewed Communist infiltration 
of their organizations. Quite a few 
innocent liberals have begun to think 
that even those who call a Commu- 
nist a Communist are guilty of Mc- 
Carthyism. And so, those who have 
combined years of constructive lib- 
eral activity with knowledgeable anti- 
Communism are faced with a great 
new battle: to make clear to their 
friends and colleagues the necessity 
for vigilance against Communist in- 
filtration, even while expressing their 
rightful animosity at the smears of 
anti-liberal vigilantes. 

The necessity for resistance to re- 
actionary smears is apparent to most 
liberals: so is the palpable Soviet 
Communist threat to our democratic 
institutions. What is not clear is 
how the Communists intend to infil- 
trate community, labor, political and 
minority groups and how difficult it 
will be to stop them; liberal com- 
placency on this score is appalling. 
In this article, I would like to illus- 
trate the new Communist method, 
through official Communist docu- 
ments designed for intra-party use 
which have come into my possession. 

The Communists plan to infiltrate. 
among other groups, the various 
Parent-Teachers Associations. They 
have rehearsed clearly with their 
members all the legitimate grievances 
that assail parents and_ teachers 
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(overcrowding, insufficient pay, back- 
ward curriculums, dearth of new con- 
struction, etc.). Then, says an anon- 
ymous Communist educational com- 
missar in New York: 

“It is important to remember, 
when doing parents’ work, that 
you join a well-established organ- 
ization many of whose members 
have been active for many years 
and are giving leadership. They 
are not looking for someone to 
guide their way. They want women 
for their committees, typists, ad- 
getters for the PA paper, Jimmy 
Higginses—not presidents, This is 
an organization in which you 
work your way to the top pa- 
tiently. Secondly, don’t join PA 
(or any organization) with the at- 
titude of ‘I’m going to build my- 
self a mass base.’ PA is made up 
of fine women, genuinely con- 
cerned about the education their 
children are getting, anxious and 
willing to work hard for better 
schools. They live around your 
house and have the same problems 
of high rent and high food costs. 
They are good, honest women and 
they can and should become your 
friends. Make friends and you'll 
find yourself with a ‘mass base.’ 

“The active women do have a 
social relationship with each 
other, and if you isolate yourself 
from their social life, no amount 
of bright contributions on the 
floor of a meeting will gain your 
influence.” 

The Communists discuss how their 


propaganda can be introduced: de- 
mands that book-burning be con- 
demned, McCarthyism fought, civil- 
defense drills for children curtailed. 
The CP says: “If we work correctly 
and gain the respect and affection of 
the other mothers, these issues can 
be made the property of the PA.” 
What is true of parents’ associa- 
tions is true elsewhere. Emphasis is 


placed on united-front activities. 
Whenever a demand comes up with 
which the Communists can even mi- 
nutely agree, they will. And in this 
category belong scores of local and 
national social grievances held by lib- 
erals and even some conservatives. 
No community organization is too 
small or too large, too specialized or 
too broad, for Communists to infil- 
trate; this is the official CP position. 
The weaker a group, the easier it 
becomes for the Communists to in- 
filtrate it. 

What is the role of the Commu- 
nist party clubs in such a huge op- 
eration? Well, here is the official 
definition: “The members of such a 
club belong to mass organizations, 
and the club gives leadership to 
struggles.” The Communists tell each 
other: “Our party must grasp that 
the essence of a vanguard party un- 
der all conditions is to react and act 
upon conditions—to play a positive 
role, and in certain periods a de- 
cisive role—to change them. That 
is the period we are now entering.” 

How can this new infiltration’ 
effort be combated before it achieves 
results? Obviously, this is a task far 
beyond the scope and capability of 
the FBI or Congressional com- 
mittees. Nor can it be done by local 
vigilantes who are hostile to the aims 
of the liberal groups which are the 
Communist targets. Many anti-Com- 
munist members of a local chapter 
of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
would be skeptical of charges of 
Communism when they were hurled 
by people who have never spent an 
hour fighting discrimination. Few 
members of a Parent-Teachers As- 
sociation would listen long to anti- 
Communist advice proffered by foes 
of public education. 

If Communist infiltration is to be 
stopped before it makes headway, the 
job must be done by liberals them- 
selves, by the responsible men and 
women who have devoted their days 
to constructive liberal efforts which 
would be wrecked if the Communists 
took over. 
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Although a majority of American intellectuals are anti-Communist, there are still 


small groups who retain their old pro-Soviet prejudices 


LIBERALS 


Fake and 


Retarded 


By Granville Hicks 


W HATEVER MAY HAVE BEEN true in the past, the very 
great majority of American intellectuals today are 
anti-Communist. Some of us had to learn the hard way, 
but we learned. This being true, it would seem that we 
ought to have no trouble at all in disposing of Com- 
munism on the intellectual front, but actually, as every- 
body knows, this is a period of the most abysmal 
confusion. Self-seeking politicians make all they can 
of the confusion, but they are not solely responsible 
for it. It is to a considerable extent a dish that some of 
the intellectuals have cooked for themselves. In particular, 
two groups of intellectuals, both comparatively small, 
have blurred and distorted the issues of the present 
struggle. On the one hand, a prejudice in favor of the 
Soviet Union persists in the thinking of a few, some of 
whom say, and quite possibly believe, that they are 
opposed to Communism. On the other hand, certain in- 
tellectuals have reacted so violently against Communism, 
frequently as a result of their past association with it, 
that they have completely lost their bearings. 

The intellectuals with a pro-Soviet bias describe them- 
selves as liberals, and they are likely to boast of their 
open minds. Their favorite word is “but.” “North Korea 
was guilty of aggression, but . . .” “There is no civil 
liberty in Russia, but . . .” “We must protect our country 
against Communism, but . . .” Some of the people who 
talk this way are Communists and close sympathizers; 
they are the Fake Liberals. But there are others who 
really believe what they say. 

This is the kind of distinction one cannot expect a 
Congressional committee to make, but it is a real dis- 
tinction just the same. There are people who are in no 
way subject to Communist discipline but nevertheless 
are incapable of recognizing the Soviet Union for what 
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it is. In order to deal with them, we have to try to 
understand how they acquired this peculiar twist. 

In the Twenties, there was a loose kind of united 
front against the status quo. The intellectuals were almost 
unanimous in their distaste for a business civilization 
and in their willingness to accept as allies all enemies 
of the existing order. Russia, with all its faults, was 
regarded as being on “our” side because it represented 
something new in the world and because it was hated 
and feared by the proponents and beneficiaries of the 
status quo. Lots of people felt that way in the Twenties 
and again in the later Thirties, when the Soviet Union 
was believed to be the bulwark of the anti-Fascist cause, 
and again also in the early Forties, when Russia was our 
ally. And there are a few who still believe that a liberal 
is one who opposes the Government and gives Russia 
the benefit of every doubt. The world has changed, but 
they haven’t. They are the Retarded Liberals. 

Because a Fake Liberal does his best to sound like a 
Retarded Liberal, it is difficult to tell them apart except 
by taking into account what they have done as well as 
what they have said. If, for instance, a person has fol- 
lowed the party line through a series of shifts, and 
if he has been trusted with responsibility in organiza- 
tions dominated by the party, it is safe to conclude that 
he is a fellow-traveler and therefore a Fake Liberal. 
Such a person is Corliss Lamont, son of the late Thomas 
Lamont of J. P. Morgan and Co. 

Lamont was recently in the news when he defied 
Senator McCarthy. The Senator, currently investigating 
publications used by the Army, found a couple of La- 
mont’s books on the list and subpoenaed their author, 
as he had subpoenaed various other authors who were 
supposed to have Communist sympathies. Not claiming 
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In three weeks, the Viking Press will publish a new book 
by our literary consultant, Granville Hicks (cut below), 
entitled Where We Came Out. Mr. Hicks attempts to 
analyze in this book why so 
many Americans were drawn 
to Communism, why most of 
them rejected it, how effec- 
tively U.S. Communism is be- 
ing fought teday, and how 
strong domestic pro-Soviet 
sentiment really is. This 
article is a chapter from 
Where We Came Out; it dis- 
cusses the small pockets of 
ideological influence Commu- 
nism still retains. Next week, 
we will present another chap- 
ter, entitled “The Great Re- 
versal,” which examines the ideas of noted former Com- 
munists and fellow-travelers who have in recent years 
turned against the entire liberal tradition. With these two 
critiques, Mr. Hicks defines— we believe—a sensible mid- 
dle ground on which all liberals can safely take a stand. 








immunity but simply refusing to testify on the ground 
that the committee had no right to question him with 
regard to his writings, Lamont invited citation for con- 
tempt. His stand, from my point of view, was both 
right and courageous, and if his challenge should result 
in a court test of the McCarthy committee’s power, one 
could only regard him as a public benefactor. 

But if I feel compelled to support Lamont in his battle 
with McCarthy, I cannot accept his description of him- 
self as a “moderate, independent and free-wheeling Amer- 
ican dissenter.” In a statement he released to the press, 
he listed some fifty issues on which he had disagreed 
with the Communists, mostly “in my primary field of 
concentration, philosophy.” He was, he said, a humanist 
rather than a dialectical materialist, and he opposed 
“current Communist dogmatism in science.” He had 
even gone so far, he insisted, as to defend George San- 
tayana when the Communists in the United States 
attacked him as a Fascist. But, so far as one could learn 
from the papers, his statement did not mention a single 
important political issue on which his position has 
differed from that of the Communist party, nor can I 
recall a disagreement of that kind. In 1939 he defended 
the Nazi-Soviet non-aggression pact. (When I was leaving 
the party, because of the pact, he urged me not to 
“take this fateful turn at what has become for a number 
of people a fundamental parting of the ways.”) During 
the wartime honeymoon he was chairman of the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship. He was one of 
the sponsors of the Cultural and Scientific Conference 
for World Peace in 1949, and in 1952 he ran for the 
Senate as candidate of the Progressive party. 

It is true that Lamont has never felt obliged to agree 
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with every word that appears in the Daily Worker, 
but, in view of his record, The Independent Mind seemed 
a singular title for the collection of his essays, published 
in 1951. There was, to be sure, an air of independence in 
a passage such as this: “Although completely rejecting 
red-baiting, progressives should have no hesitation in 
making honest criticisms of the Communist party, as, for 
example, in regard to its limited conception of civil liber- 
ties, its ridiculous position that the Soviet Union has 
already become the practically perfect state, and its 
attempt to whitewash the North Koreans.” But the 
leaders of the Communist party have no reason to be 
worried about Lamont, and they knew what they were 
doing when they backed him for Senator. As one reads 
on, one learns that the “independent mind” functions 
in this fashion: 

“The obvious truth is that Soviet Russia, like the 
United States, Great Britain or Sweden, is a mixture 
of good and bad, of noteworthy accomplishments and 
distressing failures and a sincere striving for future 
betterment. . . . It seems to me that the way to avoid 
the extremes I have been describing is to take a 
middle-of-the-road position which gives hon&t con- 
sideration to both the defects and virtues of Soviet 
Russia. For instance, it is plain that the Soviet Union 
lags lamentably behind the United States in the de- 
velopment of civil liberty and political democracy, 
notwithstanding grave American backslidings in those 
fields. At the same time, the Soviet Russians have 
forged far ahead of America in the establishment of 
ethnic equality and racial democracy among the more 
than 150 different minor nationalities and races that 
live within the far-flung Soviet domain. It would be 
possible to make a number of other comparisons be- 
tween American and Soviet life, some of them favor- 
able to the U.S.A., some of them favorable to the 
USSR.” 

This bland judiciousness, which had a more plausible 
air before the anti-Semitism of the winter of 1953 had 
exposed the character of Soviet “ethnic equality and 
racial democracy,” paves the way for what Lamont has 
to say in his crucial essay, “The Myth of Soviet Aggres- 
sion.” Here he lists twenty reasons for believing that 
Russia has no aggressive intentions, and a prettier col- 
lection of half-truths and untruths you could not ask 
for. But what Lamont does not say is even more 
significant than what he does. He ignores the absorption 
of the Baltic republics, the partition of Poland, and the 
war against Finland. He ignores the processes by which 
the satellites have been transformed into Russian colonies. 
He ignores the broken agreements, the hostile gestures, 
the bellicose speeches. As for Korea, “there is no evidence 
that Soviet Russia was responsible.” 

It remains for Mr. Lamont to describe “The Myth of 
‘The Free World,’ ” and then to dwell on the horrors of a 
third world war, and his job is done. It is a job that 
the Daily Worker couldn’t do better, nor half so well. 
The book is obviously calculated to weaken the American 
will to resist Soviet aggression, and, in view of his 
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LIBERALS CONTINUED 


record, I find it impossible to believe that Lamont 
didn’t know what he was doing. 

If Lamont gives us a first-rate example of Fake 
Liberalism, we can find what is almost certainly Re- 
tarded Liberalism, mixed with a certain amount of 
Fake Liberalism, in the files of the Nation, Look, for 
instance, at a special issue of that magazine, dated 
June 28, 1952, that was devoted to the subject of civil 
liberties in the United States. The question, as raised 
by Editor Freda Kirchwey, was, “How Free Is Free?” 
The answer was that freedom was in a bad way. Indeed, 
Miss Kirchwey compared her little band of fighters for 
freedom to soldiers in a desperate, perhaps hopeless battle. 

As Richard Rovere pointed out in THE NEw LEADER 
of July 14, 1952, the issue as a whole gave an impression 
that was essentially false. He quoted from an article by 
Ralph S. Brown Jr., of Yale, who wrote: “Many people 
today refuse to admit that there is any difference between 
political liberalism and Communism, and assert the 
right and duty to impose on others their own standards 
of belief and conduct.” Certainly there are such people. 
but, as Rovere pointed out, they have scarcely succeeded 
in suppressing political liberalism. The leaders of the 
Administration, he said—this, of course, was before the 
election—were proud to call themselves liberals, and 
many Republicans insisted that they were liberals too. 
Senator McCarthy, he observed. had some enemies in 
high office, including the then President of the United 
States, Harry S. Truman. 

One of the longest articles was “The Battle of the 
Books” by Matthew Josephson. There was nothing to 
indicate that Josephson, who had been active in party 
fronts for twenty-odd years, might be a biased witness, 
nor did Josephson himself suggest in any way that he 
had a special interest—which would be a legitimate 
enough interest if openly stated—in the publication of 
left-wing books. His expressed concern was all for the 
“liberal” books that, according to him, either were 
being denied publication by timid publishers or were 
being banned by libraries or school boards. It is interest- 
ing to observe that a few months later one of the largest 
publishers in the country published a biography of 
Sidney Hillman by Mr. Josephson. 

Some of the incidents described by Josephson in his 
article are indeed lamentable, and. other lamentable in- 
cidents have taken place since the article appeared. No 
one can doubt that there are people in this country who 
enjoy burning books. Yet the careful reader will see 
that Josephson was determined to make a bad situation 
seem vastly worse than it was, Perhaps the clearest 
evidence is in a paragraph that is not exactly relevant 
to the author’s thesis but helps to achieve the effect 
he is seeking. “How does the hysteria in 1919, after 
World War I,” he asks, “compare with that of today?” 
After briefly describing that unhappy episode, he says. 
“Yet all this furor Americanus seems ill organized, 





spontaneous, and full of hearty animal spirits compared 
with the present movement.” Even a sketchy account 
of the Palmer Red raids will suggest that Mr. Josephson’s 
memory is, in this instance, not to be relied on. 

The special issue of the Nation contained articles 
arguing that McCarthyism was triumphant in the theater, 
the movies, the radio and television. Kirtley Mather 
denounced “the campaign to paralyze all independent 
thought, discussion and dissent concerning America’s 
foreign policy.” Arthur Eggleston asserted that “the 
witch hunt, which began with ‘foreign agents,’ is being 
extended to cover liberals of all shades of economic and 
political belief.” Carey McWilliams maintained that the 
“witch hunt” was making matters worse for Negroes 
and Jews. (It will be remembered that 1952 was the 
first year in our history in which no Negro was lynched.) 
Several articles were required to show how bad condi- 
tions were in education. Mr. Rovere summed up the 
issue in this way: 


“This is a piece of work that depends for its effect 
on canny editing, and the effect it achieves is to en- 
courage the world to accept Radio Moscow’s view of 
the United States, the view of this society as a disinte- 
grating democracy, one in which the hooligan element 
not only strives for power, as it does everywhere, but 
has already achieved it.” 


The acceptance of Radio Moscow’s view of the United 
States is accompanied by a certain willingness to go 
along with Radio Moscow’s view of Russia. That is 
not to say that the Nation is uncritical of the Soviet 
Union but merely that it is quite willing to hunt for 
excuses for whatever Russia does. As recently as 1950, 
in an issue celebrating its eighty-fifth anniversary, the 
Nation apologized for Soviet aggression. Since that time 
it has taken a somewhat harsher line, but even now 
its editors are quick to say anything that can be said in 
defense of the Soviet Union. They are still, one feels, 
longing to be convinced that it is not the ruthless, aggres- 
sive totalitarian dictatorship it so obviously is, but the 
great force for progress they once believed it to be. 

But what difference does it make? Is anyone influenced 
by the Nation? I’m afraid so, When I wrote an article 
analyzing the bias of the eighty-fifth-anniversary issue, 
the protests were numerous and full of pain and indigna- 
tion. One of the bitterest came from a clergyman, the 
Reverend Henry A. Atkinson of the Church Peace Union. 
After some less than charitable remarks about my charac- 
ter and motives, Dr. Atkinson wrote: “I have known 
intimately for many years the people who are responsible 
for editing the Nation. Miss Kirchwey and Mr. del Vayo 
and their associates are honorable, intelligent, trust- 
worthy, and above suspicion in thought and action.” 
Therefore, the implication seems clear, Dr. Atkinson was 
willing to accept at face value anything the magazine 
might publish. Miss Kirchwey also wrote a reply to my 
article, in the course of which she quoted from various 
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eminent persons who had written her enthusiastically 
about the special issue. 

The pro-Soviet bias dies hard. After I broke with the 
Communist party, I was always coming across people 
who weren’t Communists and never had been but who 
would say, “Don’t you feel that Russia had to make the 
pact with Germany?” Such people welcomed our wartime 
alliance with Russia not merely because we needed all 
the allies we could get but also because they felt that there 
was some special virtue in being on the same side as the 
Soviet Union. After the war, when I was fuming against 
Soviet aggression in the Balkans, the Retarded Liberals 
would say, “But at least the masses are going to be 
better off.” 

It has grown harder and harder to maintain this 
faith, but it does survive. According to what Freda 
Kirchwey was saying just the other day, and may be 
saying again tomorrow, Russia is on the right side of the 
great revolution of our times and we are on the wrong 
side. Kingsley Martin, editor of the London New States- 
man and Nation, who might be described as Miss 
Kirchwey’s British counterpart, declared not so long 
ago that the Russians are a prosperous, happy and peace- 
loving people. The Retarded Liberals have been giving 
Russia the benefit of every doubt for so long that the 
habit persists in spite of everything that has happened. 
That we may at any moment become involved in a 
shooting war with the Soviet Union is something they 
will not let themselves believe, and hence reasonable 
measures of protection are as abhorrent to them as 
unreasonable ones. The only villain on their horizon is 
McCarthy, and they see him ten times as big as life. 

We forget sometimes about the ordinary rank-and-file 
liberals. but they can be found everywhere, and very 
good people they are—civic-minded, hard-working in 
thankless causes, the people you can count on. They 
take the unpopular side on local issues: work against 
the real-estate lobby to get public housing, fight racial 
discrimination, join committees to expose vice and cor- 
ruption. Like most liberals everywhere, they tend to be a 
little self-righteous about their independence and _in- 
telligence, but they can be forgiven their foibles. They 
are not Communists; some of them have never seen a real 
live Communist or read an official Communist publica- 
tion. And in the present state of affairs they are all for 
the United States and all against Russia. 

And yet there is in some of them a streak of something 
like Retarded Liberalism. These minor-league liberals are 
so used to standing up for dissenters that they cannot or 
will not understand what they are up against when they 
tangle with the Communists. Certain small-city liberals 
find it almost impossible to believe that a well-educated, 
soft-voiced, properly dressed person, the kind of person 
they would be glad to entertain in their homes, can be, 
or can have been, a Communist; and if they are con- 
vinced on that score, they assume that he can’t be, or 
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have been, a “bad” Communist. Hence the persistent 
belief, so widespread among the ordinary liberals of the 
hinterlands, that Alger Hiss could not be guilty of the 
crimes with which Whittaker Chambers charged him. 

Not long ago, I was talking with four liberals, two 
lawyers and two professors, quite typical in their good 
works and their cautious disagreement with majority 
sentiment in their predominantly conservative community, 
but if anything more sophisticated than the average. We 
were talking about the testimony of a certain ex-Com- 
munist before a House committee, and one of the pro- 
fessors said, “Imagine it; he says that so-and-so and 
so-and-so and so-and-so are Communists.” The other 
professor and the two lawyers responded with the skepti- 
cal and superior smiles that were expected of them. I 
pointed out that all three of the persons named had 
worked in party fronts for years. “That doesn’t prove that 
they’re Communists,” I said, “but you certainly can’t 
take it for granted that they aren’t.” The four of them 
looked unhappy and a little sore, but they realized that 
I was right. Finally one of the lawyers said, “Well, 
I can’t stand informers.” 

Among some of the liberals who live outside of the big 
cities and who have had little direct experience with 
Communist activities, the illusion persists that Commu- 


nists simply represent the extreme Left of the radical- 


progressive-liberal camp. “We are the liberals and pro- 
gressives,” they say in effect, “who are satisfied with re- 
forms and minor changes; to the left of us are the 
Socialists, who want to nationalize the means of produc- 
tion by democratic processes; and to the left of them are 
the Communists, who want to do the same thing but more 
or less along Russian lines.” This, of course, is nonsense. 
Except for the slogans they make use of from time to 
time, the Communists have nothing in common with 
democratic Socialists or with liberals and progressives. 
They are reactionary in the same sense that fascists are 
reactionary, for their aim is total power. 

As things are today, wrong-headed tolerance of Com- 
munism is a less substantial evil than wrong-headed in- 
tolerance of people Senator McCarthy doesn’t like. But 
the Retarded Liberals do a certain amount of harm. In 
the first place, by making possible the existence of Fake 
Liberals, they provide’ a cover for Communist propa- 
ganda. In the second place, they make effective resistance 
to Communism more difficult. And in the third place, 
they create confusion at a time when clear thinking is 
our great need. 

It is unnecessary, I hope, to say that I am not recem- 
mending that the Nation should be suppressed or banned 
or penalized in any way, nor am I suggesting that Re- 
tarded Liberals should be jailed or investigated. The 
Retarded Liberals—and, for that matter, the Fake Liber- 
als too—should be free to say what they want to say. 
That is their right, just as it is our right to show what 
is wrong with what they say. 





WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 
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SOLATIONISM has always been 
| thought of as a peculiarly American 
disease. This is the standard assump- 
tion of “interventionist” Americans 
who opposed our non-participation in 
the first years of the two world wars, 
who would have liked to see us join 
the League of Nations, call Mussolini 
to account in Ethiopia and stop 
Japan in Manchuria. They assumed 
then that foreign nations were will- 
ing to fight for moral principles, that 
the United States was the hang-back 
boy. Now, this conception seems a 
precise reversal of the actual situa- 
tion. 

For it is America that has as- 
sumed almost unlimited global com- 
mitments, while the virus of isola- 
tionism has bitten deeply some of the 
countries which, in the past, were 
supposed to set recreant America an 
example of willingness to fight for 
morality and collective security. 

American troops are keeping the 
watch on the Elbe and on the Thirty- 
eighth Parallel. American airmen 
are patroling the skies in bases as 
far-flung as Greenland, Okinawa and 
Morocco. Sailors of the U.S. Sixth 
Fleet are a familiar sight in the 
streets of Athens, Istanbul and other 
Mediterranean ports. 

Behind these global commitments 
stands an almost unanimous national 
will. The Communists and fellow- 
travelers don’t like it, of course. 
Every now and then, too, some con- 
servative wades into waters beyond 
his depth and produces a book or 
article that gives Vishinsky quotes 
for his next diatribe. (A good ex- 
ample is Louis Bromfield’s Pattern 
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lsolationism 


Here and Abroad 


for a Tired World, which is indeed 
very tiring.) 

But the votes in Congress that put 
us into the worldwide struggle 
against Soviet Communism were 
nearly unanimous. And behind these 
votes was a public opinion convinced 
that the factors which once made 
isolation from foreign quarrels (as 
recommended in Washington’s Fare- 
well Message) a very wise policy are 
no longer operative. 

America now can be fearfully 
devastated without being actually 
invaded. Oceans are no longer bar- 
riers when weapons of mass destruc- 
tion can be carried at supersonic 
speeds. The balance of power in the 
outer world, a genuine shield for the 
United States in the past, has been 
completely upset by the Second 
World War and its aftermath. 

Ironically enough, just when the 
United States is turning its back on 
isolationism, foreign nations, far 
less able to “go it alone,” are suc- 
cumbing to the pleasant opiates of 
isolationism and appeasement. 

One need only consider the sorry 
spectacle presented by the European 
nations outside the Iron Curtain. It 
is now almost two years since the 
EDC, providing for a  six-nation 
European Army with a German con- 
tingent, was initiated. The French 
and Italian Parliaments have still 
not got around to ratifying this 
treaty and grasp at every straw of 
an excuse to put it off. The very 
Europeans who cry out loudly that, 
in the event of another war, they 
want to be defended, not “liberated,” 
do everything in their power to make 


defense impossible, to force America 
to consider the undesirable and du- 
bious alternative of peripheral de- 
fense, mainly by air and sea power. 
Isolationism has become a_ propa- 
ganda trump card of the powerful 
French and Italian Communist par- 
ties, which carry on their seditious 
activities without hindrance from 
the feeble governments of these coun- 
tries. 

Great Britain is in a more robust 
state of political health than Com- 
munist-ridden France and Italy. But 
there, too, one gets the impression, 
from visits and from correspondence, 
of a strong allergy to being reminded 
of the unpleasant facts of Soviet 
power and aggression. 

Not long ago, I invited responses 
from readers of the Manchester 
Guardian to the question of why one 
found so much more criticism of 
America than of the Soviet Union in 
many British periodicals, why Mc- 
Carthy was considered a worse enemy 
than Stalin or Malenkov. I received 
a fair number of responses; one 
familiar note was that higher stand- 
ards were expected of America than 
of the Soviet Union, and that there 
was more disposition to talk freely 
to America, as a member of the 
family. 

No doubt there is a good deal of 
psychological truth in both these 
points. But my misgivings about the 
state of British public opinion were 
revived by repeated suggestions in 
these letters that Germany repre- 
sented a greater threat than the Soviet 
Union. 

How should we act in the face of 
this overseas isolationism? It would 
be wrong and futile to try to coerce 
foreign nations; we want allies, not 
satellites. But we want allies that de- 
serve the name, that share our views 
about the reality and seriousness of 
the Communist threat. Despite the 
breast-beating of sentimentalists, we 
cannot grant to “friends” who have 
given little proof of friendship the 
right to veto measures essential to a 
successful stand against Communist 
imperialism. 
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Senator Ralph 
E. Flanders: 


What Is McCarthy ? 


This week’s New LeEAver editorial is a speech delivered by the distinguished Republican Senator from Vermont: 


T HE JUNIOR Senator from Wisconsin interests us all 
—there can be no doubt about that—but also he 
puzzles some of us. To what party does he belong? Is he 
a hidden satellite of the Democratic party, to which he 
is furnishing so much material for quiet mirth? It does 
not seem that his Republican label can be stuck on very 
tightly, when, by intention or through ignorance, he is 
doing his best to shatter the party whose label he wears. 
He no longer claims or wants any support from the 
Communist fringe. What is his party affiliation? 

One must conclude that his is a one-man party, and 
that its name is “McCarthyism,” a title which he has 
proudly accepted. The junior Senator from 


see defeat in Korea, and the Iron Curtain moved down 
to the truce line by force of arms, in defiance of the prin- 
ciples and purposes of the United Nations. We find the 
same aggression pursued in Indo-China, with our coun- 
try assigned to play the part of a supporter of colonial- 
ism, and persuaded to enter into negotiations which are 
foredoomed to parallel, to a greater or less extent, the 
foreordained conclusions of the Korean truce. 

In Europe, we see Italy ready to fall into Communist 
hands. We find France irresolute, palsied in thought and 
action, with her Communists well organized and sure of 
their ground. Saddest of all, we see Great Britain nibbling 

at the drugged bait of trade profits, which 


Vermont finds much to praise and much to AL benumbed her judgments when Japan moved 
deplore in McCarthyism, as he sees it dis- EDITOR into Manchuria and Mussolini moved into 


played on the national stage. That which is 
praiseworthy is the vigorous and effective housecleaning 
which it undertakes. 

In January of last year, the Republican family moved 
into quarters which had been occupied by another family 
for twenty long years. The outgoing family did not clean 
up before it left. The premises were dirty indeed. Into 
these dirty premises the junior Senator from Wisconsin 
charged with all the energy and enthusiasm of a natural- 
born housekeeper. He found dirt under the rug. He found 
dirt behind the chiffonier. He found dirt in all the cor- 
ners. He found cobwebs and spiders in the cellarway. All 
this dirt he found and displayed, and the clean-up he 
personally superintended. 

Of course, it was not done quietly. In the long years 
of my life, I have come to the conclusion that natural- 
born housewives seldom work quietly—particularly when 
cleaning premises left by someone else. There is much 
clatter and hullabaloo. The neighbors across the back- 
yard fence are apprised of each newly discovered deposit 
of grime. Much of this in his long life has the junior 
Senator from Vermont seen and heard, but he has never 
seen or heard anything to match the dust and racket of 
this particular job of housecleaning. Perhaps these ex- 
tremes are necessary if a one-man party is to be kept 
in the headlines and in the limelight. 

Now the question before the nation is this: Is the 
necessary housecleaning the great task before the United 
States, or do we face far more dangerous problems, from 
the serious consideration of which we are being diverted 
by the dust and the racket? It is [my] deep conviction 
that we are being diverted, and to an extent dangerous to 
our future as a nation. [I feel] called upon to say to the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin, “Right about face.” Hav- 
ing looked inward so long, let him now look outward. 

When he and we look outward, what do we see? We 
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Ethiopia. Then followed, in logical sequence, 
the fall of the Rhineland, Austria, Czechoslovakia and 
Poland, and the Second World War. 

Let us look to the south. In Latin America, there are 
sturdy strong-points of freedom. But there are likewise, 
alas, spreading infections of Communism. Whole coun- 
tries are being taken over. Other countries, not yet cap- 
tured, are undergoing relentless infiltration. 

There is little need to spotlight the other trouble spots 
in Asia and in Africa. If this massive advance is not 
stemmed, our future place in the world is clearly fore- 
ordained: The Iron Curtain, now protecting Communist 
countries, will be drawn about the United States and 
Canada, the last remnants of the free world. This will 
not need to be accomplished by defeating us militarily. 
It will result from the capture of the rest of the world 
by infiltration and subversion. We will be left with no 
place to trade and no place to go, except as we are per- 
mitted to trade and to go by the Communist masters of 
the world. 

Of course, the attack may come from the air—sudden, 
catastrophic. This is possible, though unlikely, for why 
should the Soviet Government subject the Russian cities 
to destruction when it is doing so well by infiltration and 
subversion? In either case, the dangerous attack is from 
without, not from within. . . . In very truth, the world 
seems to be mobilizing for the great battle of Armaged- 
don. Now is a crisis in the age-long warfare between God 
and the Devil for the souls of men. 

In this battle of the age-long war, what is the part 
played by the junior Senator from Wisconsin? He dons 
his war paint. He goes into his war dance. He emits his 
war whoops. He goes forth to battle and proudly returns 
with the scalp of a pink Army dentist. We may assume 
that this presents the depth and seriousness of Commu- 
nist penetration at this time. 
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Malenkov, McCarthy and Mr. Thomas 


The Test of Freedom. 
By Norman Thomas. 
Norton. 197 pp. $3.00. 


Amonc the earliest and most 
effective opponents of totalitarianism 
have been the democratic socialists, 
and none, on the record, has earned 
a better right to apply the test of 
freedom to current political tenden- 
cies and policies than the leader of 
the American Socialist party. 

In his new book, Mr. Thomas dis- 
cusses the activities of the various 
Congressional investigating commit- 
tees, gives well-earned credit to Rob- 
ert Morris for the civilized procedure 
adopted by the McCarran-Jenner 
Committee, but concludes that by this 
time the investigation of Commu- 
nism in the colleges may be doing 
more harm than good. Anti-anti-Com- 
munists will applaud this judgment, 
but they will find few other grains of 
comfort in a book as forthright 
and discriminating as it is tolerant. 

By this time, there is little prin- 
cipled difference among genuine lib- 
ertarians; indeed, there is very 
little principled difference between 
this writer and Mr. Thomas. When 
he accepts, as he does, Sidney Hook’s 
distinction between heresy and con- 
spiracy, Mr. Thomas in effect denies 
Communist conspirators the right to 
exploit our Bill of Rights and other 
freedoms in order to achieve the de- 
struction of those freedoms. The real 
test of freedom then appears with 
respect to specific problems. 

“McCarthyism,” which the author 
defines as “sixth-column service to 
the Kremlin,” is certainly such a 
problem. But in dealing with it Mr. 
Thomas, in my opinion, gets off to a 
bad start with an inverted priority 
and a false antithesis. Surely liberty 
is threatened more by Communism 
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than by McCarthy. Granting that Mc- 
Carthy is a wholly unscrupulous to- 
talitarian-type demagogue and pow- 
er-politician, does anyone, including 
Mr. Thomas, seriously believe that if 
the Senator from Wisconsin by some 
unlikely chance should become Presi- 
dent, he could institute here the 
apparatus of totalitarian dictatorship, 
including suppression of the oppo- 
sition parties and press, a police ter- 
ror, slave-labor camps, demonstration 
trials, and torture and execution 
without trial? And does anyone 
doubt that, if the Communists should 
come to power, they would do all 
these things? 

Why, then, call McCarthyism and 
Communism twins, as Mr. Thomas 
does in his subtitle? And why equate 
McCarthyism—which has become an 
omnibus smear-amalgam applied both 
to the Senator’s supporters and, by 
crypto-Communists, to the genuine 
anti-Communists whom they fear— 
with Communism, a disciplined to- 
talitarian conspiracy operated by a 
foreign power? 

The legal status of the Communist 
party is one of the specific problems 
to which Mr. Thomas devotes de- 
tailed discussion in a chapter entitled 


“What Should We Have Done?” 


Reviewed by James Rorty 


. ° > 
Author of “His Master’s Voice”: 
contributor to “Commentary,” “Commonweal” 


What we should have done, in this 
reviewer's opinion, was to outlaw the 
Communist party back in 1936 or 
thereabouts, at the time of the Mos- 
cow Trials. The principled objection 
to this policy, expressed at that time 
by Mr. Thomas and other Socialists, 
has now become both principled and 
tactical. Outlawing the American CP, 
says Mr. Thomas, would impair the 
basic American principle which ac- 
cords all political groups the right 
to hold conventions, adopt platforms, 
and nominate and endorse candi- 
dates. At the tactical level, he argues 
that outlawing the party would give 
it the appeal of martyrdom and mys- 
tery, encourage it to infiltrate legiti- 
mate parties and form “front” 
parties, and discredit American de- 
mocracy in England, which would 
consider such action “preposterous.” 

Granting a good deal of merit to 
these considerations, it may be re- 
plied that some weight should also 
be given to the Communist party’s 
view of the matter, which is that 
outlawry is to be fought. since it 
would handicap both the party’s 
open propaganda and the conspiracy, 
which operates chiefly underground 
in any case. 

However, Mr. Thomas is certainly 
right in contending that the present 
McCarran Internal Security Act is 
unsatisfactory and ineffective. He ad- 
vocates its replacement by a compre- 
hensive law on sedition which would 
proscribe the teaching of espionage 
and sabotage, the advocacy or for- 
mation of private, secret, or semi- 
secret military bodies (the party 
mobilized its para-military forces 
during the second Peekskill riot and 
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presumably still has them), and the 
advocacy of specific acts of force and 
violence directed to the overthrow 
of the Government. 

Such a law is easier to summar- 
ize than to write; seemingly, it 
would provide the party and its sym- 
pathizers with opportunities for ob- 
struction and propaganda scarcely 
less than those it has exploited in 
connection with the prosecution of 
Communist leaders. Some of the 
most dangerous operations of the 
Communist conspiracy can scarcely 
be dealt with effectively either by 
legislation or by administrative meas- 
ures like the Attorney General’s list 
of Communist “front” organizations. 
Inadvertently, Mr. Thomas illustrates 
the difficulty of this problem when he 
quotes the statement approved last 
spring “almost unanimously” by the 
Board of Directors of the American 
Civil Liberties Union: 


“The ACLU holds that the 
American Communist party is dis- 
tinctively and essentially charac- 
terized both by extreme anti-dem- 
ocratic doctrine and practice and 
by obedience to the Government 
of the Soviet Union, a despotic 
foreign power which dominates a 
worldwide revolutionary move- 
ment unprecedentedly threatening 
the national independence and in- 
dividual civil liberties of all other 
countries. It is thus sharply differ- 
entiated from traditional American 
political parties, and all its present 
adherents are in some degree in- 
volved in its distinctive and essen- 
tial character.” 


What Mr. Thomas does not tell 
us—doubtless because it hadn’t hap- 
pened when the book went to press 
—is that this admirable if belated 
statement was subsequently voted 
upon and rejected by the boards of 
the ACLU’s branches, with the result 
that, at this writing, the national 
board and the branches are still try- 
ing to reach agreement on a state- 
ment that will satisfy people as far 
apart as Mr. Thomas and Corliss 
Lamont. 

The McCarthyite threat to our 
freedoms is equally difficult to deal 
with. To date, the chief effects of the 
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Senator’s demagogic crusade have 
been indirect. As Mr. Thomas points 
out: 

“Our jails are not filled with 
dissenters; speech is still free to 
heretics who dare to claim their 
freedom. The worst evil in Amer- 
ica is local censorship by volun- 
tary vigilantes in libraries and 
schools and the cowardice and 
apathy of the public before this 
censorship. McCarthy is probably 
better rather than worse than 
much prejudiced or frightened 
and wholly unreflective public 
opinion.” 

The seriousness of these effects 


cannot be minimized. They are 
shown by the National Opinion Re- 
search poll of May 1953, which 
showed that only 45 per cent be- 
lieved that the Socialist party should 
be allowed to publish newspapers in 
this country. 

Characteristically, Mr. Thomas il- 
luminates by his fairness and forth- 
rightness all the questions he dis- 
cusses, even when one disagrees with 
him. His book will not be welcomed 
by either anti-anti-Communists or 
McCarthyites. It should be made re- 
quired reading for both groups. 





By Milton R. Konvitz 


Professor of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, Cornell University 


Tribute to Horace Kallen 


“WHERE IS THE FRUIT?” In the 
answer to this question, said Emer- 
son, can be found the measure of a 
man. When Horace. Kallen was 65 
years of age, 23 scholars in the fields 
of philosophy, education, the arts, 
religion, psychology, science and 
logic, in a commemorative sympo- 
sium, Freedom and _ Experience: 
Essays Presented to Horace M. Kal- 
len, pointed to the fruit they were 
privileged to reap from Professor 
Kallen’s work as a Johnny Apple- 
seed of the intellect and spirit. Now, 
in honor of Kallen’s seventieth birth- 
day, 13 scholars have honored their 
master or colleague.* The tribute is 
one worthy of the occasion, and Pro- 
fessor Ratner deserves our thanks. 

It would be difficult to find an- 
other book of serious essays boasting 
writers as distinguished as those who 
have contributed to Vision and Ac- 
tion; for here are important papers 
by John Dewey, T. S. Eliot, Sidney 
Hook, Judge Jerome Frank, Senator 
Paul H. Douglas, T. V. Smith, Ern- 
est Nagel, Benjamin V. Cohen, C. I. 
Lewis, George Boas, Hu Shih, Sid- 
ney Ratner and Adelbert Ames Jr. 
And these names, it should be em- 
phasized, do not appear as mere 


* Vision and Action: Essays in Honor of Horace M. 
Kallen. Edited by Sidney Ratner. Rutgers. 277 pp. 
-00. 


window-dressing; their contributions 
to the book are weighty and each of 
the essays could easily have been 
placed in an important journal. 

Only some of the papers are con- 
cerned primarily with aspects of 
Kallen’s thought. Thus, Senator 
Douglas pays tribute to Kallen for 
his theory of cultural pluralism and 
his advocacy of voluntary coopera- 
tion; T. V. Smith, for the role Kal- 
len played as mediator between the 
“pioneer individualism” of William 
James and the “sophisticated cor- 
poratism” of John Dewey; Jerome 
Frank, for Kallen’s battle “against 
all systems, except in so far as they 
are tentative problem-solving unities 
which invite destruction in favor of 
new tentative problem-solving uni- 
ties”; Ratner, for Kallen’s great con- 
tributions to more fields of thought 
than we have space to enumerate. 
But, whether the authors mention 
Kallen or not, his spirit hovers over 
the words of each of them. 

The true teacher, Bronson Alcott 
said, will defend his pupils against 
his own personal influence. Horace 
Kallen has been a true teacher in this 
sense; and he has been also a great 
teacher, for he has held his mind 
before us as a mirror, to permit us 
to learn the secrets of our capacity. 
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ment, though the Marxist logic could 
have fallen equally under his inter- 
dict. But he was equally opposed to 
the pretentious “great men” sym- 
bolized particularly by Napoleon, 
but also by the whole hierarchy of 
Russian military leaders who pre- 


Tolstoy and History 


The Hedgehog and the Fox. 
By Isaiah Berlin. 
Simon and Schuster. 86 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Reinhold Niebuhr 


Author, “Christian Realism and Political 
Problems,” “The Irony of American History” 





Tuis brilliant little book analyzes 
Tolstoy’s interpretation of history. 
Its cryptic title is derived from a 
quotation from the Greek poet, Ar- 
chilochus: “The fox knows many 
things, but the hedgehog knows one 
big thing.” On the basis of this, Mr. 
Berlin divides the world’s creative 
thinkers into hedgehogs and foxes. 
The hedgehogs “relate everything to 
a single central vision, one system, 
more or less coherent or articulate, 
in terms of which they understand, 
think and feel—a single universal 
organizing principle in terms of 
which all they are and say has any 
In contrast are the 
“foxes,” who “pursue many ends, 
often unrelated and frequently con- 
tradictory, connected, if at all, only 


significance.” 


in some de facto way for some psy- 
chological or physiological cause, but 
related by no moral or esthetic prin- 
ciple.” 

Mr. Berlin—an Oxford philosopher 
and Fellow of All Souls College with 
legendary reputation 
for conversational brilliance—places 
Dante, Plato, Lucretius, Pascal, 
Hegel and Dostoyevsky among the 
hedgehogs: and Herodotus, Aristotle, 
Montaigne, Erasmus, Moliére, Goethe, 
Pushkin, Balzac and Joyce among 
the foxes. The division is not too 
persuasive. As he admits, the cate- 
gories are not mutually exclusive, 
and his selection of typical hedge- 
hogs and foxes might raise many a 
question. What, for instance, is Aris- 
totle, with his conviction that all life 
is governed by a universal rational 
form, doing among the foxes? But 
we must not stop for such questions, 


an almost 


since this classification is but an in- 
troduction to Berlin’s consideration 
of Tolstoy’s interpretation of history, 
as presented particularly in his clas- 
sic novel, War and Peace. It has 
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relevance to this theme on the basis 
of Berlin’s conviction that 


“Tolstoy was by nature a fox 
but believed in being a hedgehog. 
His gifts and achievements were 
one thing; and his beliefs, and 
consequently his interpretation of 
his own achievements, another. 
. . . The conflict between what he 
was and what he believed emerges 
nowhere so clearly as in his view 
of history, to which he devoted 
some of his most brilliant and 
paradoxical pages.” 

We know Tolstoy as a novelist 


and a myopic idealist who died as an 
apostle of a perfectionist version of 
the Christian faith which has, in- 
cidentally, been persuasive to many 
contemporary “liberal” Christians 
and strongly influenced one of the 
great men of our era, Mahatma 
Gandhi. Berlin brilliantly elucidates 
his eminence and his inconsistencies 
as an interpreter of history, and does 
it in such an illuminating fashion 
that one closes his little book wish- 
ing that he had written a larger one. 

“According to Tolstoy,” declares 
Berlin, “all our knowledge is empiri- 
cal—there is no other—but it will 
conduct us only to arbitrary bits and 
pieces of information.” Therefore, 
“it seems to him (as much as to any 
metaphysician of the idealist school 
which he despises) worthless and un- 
intelligible, save insofar as it derives 
from, and points to, an inexpressible 
but very palpably superior under- 
standing, which is alone worth pur- 
suing.” 

This empiricism prompted Tolstoy 
to make war upon the system-build- 
ers who tried to comprehend the vast 
phantasmagoria of history into some 
logical system. His empiricism was 
that of the artist interested in the 
variegated dramas of history. His 
targets were the philosophers and re- 
formers of the French Enlighten- 


tended to shape the course of human 
history. Those who have read War 
and Peace will remember how con- 
sistently he portrayed the irony of 
historical events taking form in prac- 
tically the reverse direction of that 
intended by the actors, thus refuting 
their pretensions of omnipotence. 

Tolstoy’s polemic against the great 
actors was prompted by his mystical 
appreciation of the little people, par- 
ticularly the peasants. His moral and 
religious notions, which finally flow- 
ered in his one-man religious revolt, 
induced him to frown on any efforts 
to arouse them politically, lest they 
lose their innocence as sufferers in 
history and become guilty as agents 
in history. In taking this stand, he 
helped prep.re the Russian scene for 
the Marxist world-savers. For the 
inaction which he advocated piled up 
resentments which the Bolsheviks 
were ultimately to exploit. That was 
an irony greater than any which 
Tolstoy pictured in his novels. 

Tolstoy’s polemic against the pre- 
tenders to omniscience and omni- 
potence involved him in, or at least 
proceeded from, a rigorous determin- 
ism which stood in contradiction to 
his artistic appreciation of the signi- 
ficance of the individual, particularly 
the little individual. But this con- 
tradiction is not exactly identical 
with that between what Tolstoy was 
and what he believed himself to be. 
The latter contradiction was most 
apparent as between his gifts as a 
great novelist and his religious vis- 
ion as a world-saver, which turned 
him into precisely the kind of mon- 
strous pretender which had been the 
butt of his wit as a novelist. The 
contradiction between the determin- 
istic and voluntaristic implications in 
his thought is, incidentally, a famil- 
iar malady in much of current 
thought about history. 
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Eliot Without Exegesis 


A Reader’s Guide to T. S. Eliot. 
By George Williamson. 
Noonday. 248 pp. $3.50. 


T. S. Exror’s latest verse play, The 
Confidential Clerk, currently being 
performed in New York, is almost 
certain to add to his following. For 
some of those who journey to the 
Morosco Theater will doubtless be 
making a first acquaintance with his 
work, happily free from notions that 
he is a “difficult” poet; and because 
they will not be bent upon sniffing 
out “meanings,” they may find en- 
tertainment—and more. 

Communication with an_ ever- 
widening public, of course, has been 
Eliot’s continuing aim, and in his 
later poetry and verse plays he has 
succeeded in speaking with direct- 
ness and simplicity. In The Use of 
Poetry and the Use of Criticism, Eliot 
wrote: “When all exceptions have 
been made, and after admitting the 
possible existence of minor ‘difficult’ 
poets whose public must always be 
small, I believe that the poet nat- 
urally prefers to write for as large 
and miscellaneous an audience as 
possible.” 

Eliot is an innovator. Like all poets 
of the first rank, he has changed, 
modified and extended poetic diction, 
achieving a highly flexible rhythmic 
form and a new idiom. But for all 
the novelty and experimentation in 
his work, he is also a traditionalist 
who has brought new life to the 
language of the day. For a long while 
now, Eliot has been something of a 
controversial figure in contemporary 
poetry, and the appraisals of his 
work by both admirers and detractors 
have been piling up. While many of 
these studies have the acrostics qual- 
ity of the “new criticism,” every so 
often a study of real value comes 
along. Such is George Williamson’s 
A Reader’s Guide to T. S. Eliot. 

Mr. Williamson, professor of 
English at the University of Chicago, 
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Reviewed by Oliver Jenkins 
Contributor to “New Yorker,” “Harper’s 
Bazaar”; author, “Captain’s Walk” 


gets off to a good start by telling the 
reader that no attempt will be made 
“to recover all the borrowings or 
erudition of the poet,” and that “the 
intention is not to try to state what 
a poem ultimately means, but what 
it is about, or the terms in which it 
is developed.” Subtitled “A Poem- 
by-Poem Analysis,” the book turns 
out to be just what the author prom- 
ises. With the exception of the de- 
lightful Old Possum’s Book of Prac- 
tical Cats, which, of course, needs no 
explaining, all of Eliot’s important 
poetry is examined in considerable 
detail, with marked insight and 
clarity. The analyses are all of in- 
terest to the serious reader, though, 
in my opinion, the outstanding chap- 
ters are those on that cryptic and 
allusion-packed poem, The Waste- 
land, and on the Dante-inspired Ash 
Wednesday. Mr. Williamson also has 
some enlightening things to say 
about Eliot’s masterwork, Four 
Quartets. 

From the outset, the author makes 
it plain that he has no patience with 
the cultists: 

“We need not become priests 
to the temple of Eliotese mysteries, 
or even intellectual snobs, in order 
to read him with appreciation. But 
he is not easy; nor does he com- 
pose riddles. As readers, we need 
not give ourselves unnecessary 


handicaps—those insisted on by 
the Elect among his Understand- 
ers. For example, the need to dis- 
cover every allusion. If awareness 
of an allusion is necessary, the 
poem will make it evident in some 
way. Dependence on notes for the 
recovery of learning is acceptable 
in reading poetry, but not de- 
pendence on notes for effects not 
realized in the poem. Here Eliot 
fails less than he is said to fail; 
indeed, his one venture into notes 
sometimes suggested effects other 
than those required. Recovery of 
the allusions may enrich but not 
replace the poet’s meaning; it may 
also pervert it.” 


The author suggests that some of 
the difficulty found in Eliot, particu- 
larly in the earlier poems, may be 
caused by his omission or suppres- 
sion of connectives, the moving 
from image to image, the employ- 
ment of what Eliot terms the “ob- 
jective correlative,” which he has de- 
fined as “a set of objects, a situation, 
a chain of events which shall be the 
formula of that particular emotion.” 
There is also the use of contrariety, 
i.e., the frequent juxtaposition of the 
common word with the exotic. 

Mr. Williamson delves briefly into 
Eliot’s literary background of meta- 
physical poetry, the influences upon 
him of LaForgue, Donne and Dante. 
He guides the reader step by step 
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ELIOT CONTINUED 


from the early Prufrock through the 
symbol-strewn Wasteland to the as- 
sured accomplishment of Four Quar- 
tets. Along the way, Eliot, it is shown. 
has developed his way of writing, 
shaping rhythm and meter, translat- 
ing the language of his age into 
poetic form. He has pared and 
stripped, striving for an economy, a 
lean flexibility. In Four Quartets, de- 
spite its complexity of theme, the 
reader can get along without recog- 
nizing allusions: there is no need 
for him to track down the source 


of each symbol and each phrase. 

Mr. Williamson’s book ends with 
consideration of this poem, and quite 
properly does not take up the verse 
plays, although in these as in Four 
Quartets the poet is reaching out to 
that “large and miscellaneous” audi- 
ence referred to at the beginning of 
this review. It has been a long-range 
objective. Eliot’s first book of criti- 
cism, The Sacred Wood, was pub- 
lished 34 years ago, and in one of 
the essays, The Possibility of a 
Poetic Drama, he wrote: 


“The essential is not, of course. 
that drama should be written in 
verse. . . . The essential is to get 
upon the stage this precise state- 
ment of life which is at the same 
time a point of view, a world—a 
world which the author’s mind 
has subjected to a complete sim- 
plicity.” 

And later on in the same essay he 
observed: “Possibly the majority of 
attempts to confect a poetic drama 
have begun at the wrong end; they 
have aimed at the small public which 


wants ‘poetry.’ ” 





Memoir of a Spirited Celt 


Reviewed by Ann F. Wolfe 


Contributor, N. Y. “Times Book 
Reniew,” “Saturday Review” 


It Isn’t This Time of Year at All! 
By Oliver St. John Gogarty. 
Doubleday. 256 pp. $3.50. 


Ir 1sN’T this time and it isn’t this 
year and it never was, either. Even 
the place is a translunary thing. 
The factual will call it Dublin, that 
turn-of-the-century Athens past whose 
Georgian and Palladian facades 
walked Yeats, “AE,” Dunsany, Hyde. 
Joyce, Mahaffy, Arthur Griffith and 
James Stephens. Actually, the place 
is the never-never land of an Irish 
poet’s memory, peopled with some of 
the golden heroes and black scoun- 
drels of earth’s most irresistible and 
impossible race. 

The author of this “unpremeditat- 
ed autobiography” is in every sense 
a character out of a book. He is the 
Buck Mulligan of that “masterpiece 
of despair,” Joyce’s Ulysses. For 
two years, as an impoverished med- 
ical student, Gogarty shared with 
Joyce a chill Napoleonic fortress out- 
side Dublin. When they moved in, 
Joyce’s sole baggage was a sheaf of 
crystalline, un-Joycean lyrics later 
published as Chamber Music. Even 
then the sardonic parodist of his 
childhood Catholicism, writes Go- 
garty, “Joyce was the most damned 
soul I ever met. He went to hell and 
he could not get out. ... Had I suc- 
ceeded in ministering to a mind dis- 
eased, Joyce would not be the 
greatest schizophrene who ever wrote 
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this side of a mental hospital. . . .” 

“Ignored and derided,” Dublin’s 
modern goliard eloped to Paris with 
a hotel maid. His friend Gogarty. 
simultaneous winner of poetry con- 
tests and bicycle races, studied at 
Trinity, Royal and Oxford. After 
marrying, he went to Vienna, where 
he specialized in otolaryngology. In 
Franz Joseph’s gay capital, he occu- 
pied the former apartment of Krafit- 
Ebing, “instigator of that enemy of 
the human race, Freud.” 

Back in Dublin, the successful 
young specialist bought a house in 
fashionable Ely Place and, later, a 
haunted old 60-room mansion on the 
magical Connemara coast. With the 
establishment of the Free State, he 
became a Senator. During the civil 
war, his mansion was burned down 
and he was kidnapped by gunmen, to 
be saved from death only by his pres- 
ence of mind and his prowess as a 
swimmer. 

This sequence you will pretty much 
have to put together out of episodes, 
conversations and gossip well laced 
with poetry, quips and learned rib- 
aldry. With as antic a shanachy as 
Gogarty, the parts are necessarily 
greater than the whole. Through the 
parts move—by no means all to- 
gether in the same direction—the im- 


mortals of Irish poetry and politics, 
some moon-struck drolls and a few 
of the Liffey’s light ladies, but never 
a humdrum ordinary mortal. Here 
“7E” holds court, that “angelic an- 
archist” whose rambling monologues 
were all music and half poetry. 
Arthur Griffith and Augustus John 
cast titans’ shadows. Outrageous 
pranks are played on the minor ski- 
lift Olympian, George Moore, who 
told and did not kiss. It was he who 
described Yeats as resembling an 
umbrella forgotten at a picnic. 

In Dublin’s climate of dedicated 
animosities, Gogarty’s own epithets 
burgeon. Churchill is “blub-faced,” 
“Bertie” Einstein a melancholy hum- 
bug and master of “oral fiddle- 
faddle,” Marx “that dirty carbuncu- 
lar character who hated mankind.” 
As for de Valera, he “did more 
harm to Ireland than Cromwell.” 

Spirits abound in this memoir, of 
course—the disembodied less than 
the full-bodied kind quaffed at John- 
sonian Bailey’s. To be sure, some of 
the tales of wits and rhymers are 
not new to readers of As I Was Go- 
ing Down Sackville Street. When an 
Irish poet fingers the harp of the 
past, he plays variations on familiar 
airs. In puckish moments, he strikes 
discords to annoy. 
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On STAGE 





SHIPLEY 


: ws recent productions showing 
three faces of the world have 
kept the theater season sprightly. 

Alfred Hayes has sensitively dram- 
atized his novel of the American oc- 
cupation of Italy in 1944-45,! show- 
ing a lonely GI Joe and a starving 
Italian girl sleeping together to re- 
lieve their separate hungers—until 
human nature rears its head. The 
girl, Lisa. hates Robert because she 
has given him her body to save her 
body; he, meanwhile, has grown to 
like her and cannot understand her 
resentment of the bargain. He might 
even have come to propose marriage, 
but she runs to seek refuge in the 
Tiber, which for centuries has cov- 
ered the bodies of despairing citizens 
of Rome. 

Around these two, we view more 
broadly the effects of “occupation.” 
We see the casual GI who lashes out 
at everyone when venereal infection 
strikes him, the more matter-of-fact 
lad who longs for Piccadilly, and 
the Italians: Adele, who makes what 
pennies she can by serving the for- 
eigners: her ex-Army son, who hates 
everyone. including his conquered 
self; and her much more adaptable 
daughter. Human nature is tested, 
and deftly revealed. Under the sen- 
sitive direction of José Quintero, this 
is one of the season’s notable pro- 
ductions. 

The Kabuki company,” fresh from 
Japan, has filled the Century Theater 





1 The Girl on the Via Flaminia, By Alfred Hayes. 
Directed by Jose Quintero. Presented by and at 
the Circle in the Square. 

2 The Azuma Kabuki Dancers and Musicians. Pre- 
sented by S. Hurok with the cooperation of the 
Japanese Ministry of Foreign Affairs. At the 
Century Theater, 

® The Winner. Written and directed by Elmer Rice. 
Presented by the Playwrights’ Company. At the 
Playhouse. 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


Touring the World 
On Broadway 


with beauty. Its episodes of dance- 
dramas drawn from the classical No 
need no interpreter; they speak 
directly to the eye. With music that 
sounds surprisingly apt to our West- 
ern taste, the expert movements con- 
vey their stories clearly and movingly. 
The Dojoji is perhaps outstanding, 
embracing every technique of the 
Japanese dance as it carries a woman 
from her early years to the ripeness 
of maturity. The Spider Dance (re- 
tained in the second program, now 
running) is a more vigorous piece, 
and the company’s humor shows an- 
other ground where East and West 
can meet. There is still time to view 
this varied best of the Japanese 
stage. 

Right here at home, The Winner* 
poses a problem basic to our times: 
integrity. Except perhaps in lotteries, 
there is no “winner” today, for there 
is no clear answer; all our questions 
are so tangled in good and evil that 
every course of action leaves some 
stain. This is borne home to cigarette- 
counter girl Eva Harold when 
wealthy Arnold Mahler dies in her 
apartment, leaving her his wealth. 
She has been resisting Mahler’s ad- 
vances; but the widow, contesting the 
will, claims otherwise, and to save 
her reputation Eva fights to keep the 
fortune. Winning it, she can hold it 
only by bilking Uncle Sam. This 
puts the problem close to the con- 
science of everyone who pays in- 
come taxes, 

Elmer Rice can always tell a story; 
here he has woven it around warmly 
human figures, whose emotional re- 
sponses and basic concerns are our 
own. The death in Eva’s room may 


not be an everyday occurrence, or 
her decision one that everybody 
would make; but it is refreshing— 
after picnicking prurience and per- 
ennial itch—to see decency in the 
drama, in characters whom one can 
believe. 

In addition to a deft and pointed 
story (with virtue winning a man 
as well as its own reward), The 
Winner gives us lively dialogue and 
moving action, especially in the 
scene in the judge’s chambers. The 
handling of the witnesses has the 
excitement of a real trial, with Vilma 
Kurer making a superb hit as the 
confidential secretary, and the wid- 
ow’s lawyer trying to break down 
the cigarette girl whom he loves. As 
the judge, Frederick O’Neal is ad- 
mirably off-hand and objective dur- 
ing the session: then, during the 
recess, he pleads against trial re- 
crimination and bitter battling in a 
restrained tone of high dignity few 
could have managed. 

It was a splendid touch of Elmer 
Rice’s to have casually made the 
judge a Negro. I have long main- 
tained that most so-called race-toler- 
ance plays tend rather to arouse re- 
sentment, and that the best attitude 
would be simply to show whites and 
Negroes functioning harmoniously 
together in a play that does not deal 
with racial issues. With one seemingly 
casual stroke, Rice has achieved this 
—yet how much care, how much 
skill, how much warm humanity have 
gone into that judge’s plea! To resist 
it, yet hold the audience’s sympathy, 
Eva Harold in her turn has to reveal 
a deep integrity. 

The smoothness of the production 
is deceptive: this is a “well-made 
play” that is far from routine. The 
author has directed Joan Tetzel in a 
characterization that makes the cig- 
arette girl a rounded figure—per- 
plexed, striving, credible. Tom Hel- 
more, as the lawyer out of Princeton, 
gives a suave and amusing perform- 
ance. Amid the more glamorous 
gilding of some of the season’s other 
starts, there is sound entertainment 
and enrichment in The Winner. 
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Tune in to 


GEORGE HAMILTON 
COMBS 


debating issues of the 
day with leading writers 
and public figures on 


"The New Leader" 
Forum 


of his “Spotlight- 
New York” 
every 
Wednesday night 
10:30 p.m. 
WABC-New York 


(A Larry Curtis 
Production) 








THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested 
when planning theater parties 
to do so through Bernard Fein- 
man, Manager of THe New 
Leaver Theatrical Department. 
Phone Algonquin 5-8844. THE 
New Leaper Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 








DEAR EDITOR 


Further Comments on Bohn’s 
Defense of Moral Re-Armament 


I read with great interest William E. Bohn’s 
column, “Moral Re-Armament and Its Critics” 
[Tue New Leaver, February 15]. As a trade- 
unionist and a former vice-president of the 
Australian Tramway and Motor Omnibus Em- 
ployes Association (Victorian Branch), I would 
like to record my appreciation of the article and 





add a personal note. 

Aroused by MRA\’s challenge that the ordinary 
man has a part in remaking the world, J decided 
to do what I could within the scope of the trade- 
union movement. The most serious threat to 
our endeavors as trade-unionists comes not from 
without but from within. I mean that class war, 
personal rivalries and indulgent living sabotage 
a great deal of our efforts. The application of 
MRA principles has helped me to see where 
these forces are at work in my own life and 
then to change. 

In 1952, I attended the Asian Assembly for 
Moral Re-Armament in Colombo, where I met 
and worked with people of many countries and 
creeds. Therefore, I can heartily endorse Dr. 
Bohn’s concluding remark that “perhaps it will 
be in the cementing of East and West that 


[MRA] will perform [its] most important 
service.” 
Melbourne Frank G. Cooney 


For ten years, I was business representative of 
the International Association of Machinists on 
Eastern Air Lines property and am now back in 
the shops as a mechanic. I have been a trade- 
unionist for the past thirteen years and have 
dedicated my life to the principles of a free, 
democratic trade-union movement. Thus, I can 
see in the ideas of Frank Buchman and Moral 
Re-Armament a fulfilment of the idea that the 
world can be different, a place of social justice 
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where brotherhood is an actuality and not just 
a vague dream. 

I was the business representative in charge of 
the National Airlines strike when it first began 
in 1948. The benefits which have accrued to 
the employes through the changes which MRA 
wrought in the management have been little 
short of unbelievable. The IAM on that line is 
one of the strongest on any airline property in 
the world, and many of the union’s leaders are 
dedicated to the principles of MRA. I am sure 
that this sort of inspired democracy will spread 
faster than anything the world has ever seen, 
for it meets the deepest needs of all men. 
Thanks to William E. Bohn for telling the world 
what he thinks. 

Miami Epcar CHAMBERS 


William FE. Bohn’s column on Moral Re- 
Armament is most onesided. Although he quotes 
what “MRA unionists from Germany” have to 
say, he should also have quoted non-MRA 
unionists. For MRA has incurred the wrath of 
the West German unions, which contend that 
MRA representatives have used the names of 
trade-unionists without permission and generally 
employed methods to spread their ideas that 
“are in direct contradiction to their declared 
aims.” 

No denial has yet been made of Hannen 
Swaffer’s charge that Frank Buchman, MRA’s 
founder, said: “I thank God for a man like 
Adolf Hitler,” and that he also told ex-MP 
Kenneth Lindsay: “Heinrich Himmler is a 
great lad.” In Germany Unmasked, Robert Dell 
wrote that the Buchmanites who visited Ger- 
many before the war “became enthusiastic Hit- 
lerites, and two of them afterward said that 
Germany was the only country where they had 
found a real Christian spirit.” 

No one has yet explained what the MRA 
creed of the “Four Absolutes—Honesty, Purity, 
Unselfishness and Love” actually means. If the 
above quotes are accurate, that is understandable. 
Brierley Hill, England KENNETH V. RUSSELL 





Contends Press Breeds 
‘Hysteria’ Over McCarthy 
The McCarthy stories, priceless to the Krem- 
The best 


papers are giving these stories unusual space 


lin, are mainly organized hysteria. 


for circulation purposes. 
New York City Wittiam Ross 
More Readers Respond to 

‘New Leader’ Fund Drive 


The voice of Tue New LeapER must never be 
silenced, especially during the time of hysteria 
and suspicion through which we are now pass- 
ing. It remains one of the ever-dwindling few 
magazines which can brilliantly attack the in- 
tellectual deceit of McCarthy and his ilk and 
also cast ar unapologetic and wary eye upon 


The New Leader 
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Tue New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


the excesses of the Left. Financially the path 
of THE New Leaper will probably always be a 
difficult one, for you know no master save truth 
and your conscience. This is a rare virtue 
today; guard it well. 

River Edge, N. J. James H. Donerty 


Let me take this opportunity to congratulate 
you on the superb quality of your journal. In 
these days of nascent conformism and convulsive 
fear, the informed bit of openmindedness that 
you sustain comes to me as a refreshing sort 
of heterodoxy. 

Santa Monica, Calif. E.Liiotr SACHS 


I cannot afford the enclosed contribution very 
well, but I hope it serves a useful purpose. My 
motive is a selfish one, since I’ve never read a 
better magazine of its kind than THe NEw 
LeaperR and would hate being deprived of it. 
New York City NorRMAN GROSSMAN 


Although I sometimes disagree very heartily | 
with some articles published by THe New | 
Leaver, I still think that, in these times of | 


hysteria and conformism, every liberal paper 


should get the help of all liberal-minded and | 
anti-totalitarian people who cherish the Ameri- | 


can liberties and traditions. 


New York City MANFRED GEORGE | 


Editor, “Aufbau” 


My husband and I feel the $5 we spend for 
THe New LEADER is our most sensible annual 
purchase. We should like to send you an addi- 
tional $5 at this time. 

Sidney Hook’s articles are wonderful. We are 
cover-to-cover readers, anyway. 





ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY! 





The Reunion of Old Timers Proudly Presents 


JUDGE WILLIAM CLARK 


Chief Justice of the Allied High 


Commission Courts in Western Germany 
who will describe his 


Experiences with the State Department and 
the High Commission in Germany 


as GUEST SPEAKER at the 


DINNER-MEETING 


FRIDAY EVE., MARCH 26 at 6:30 


GEORGE WASHINGTON HOTEL 
Lexington Avenue at 23rd Street 











RESERVATION $5. per person . . . includes an excellent Steak Dinner, 


Musical Program and an opportunity to hear a distinguished American. 





Make checks payable to DAVID SILVERMAN, Treas. and mail to RE- 
UNION OF OLD TIMERS, 15 East 22 St., New York 10 














Deansboro, N. Y. Ann MacLeop | 


Resents Hook’s Criticisms 


Of Atomic Scientists | 


I am writing in reference to Sidney Hook’s 
article, “The Techniques of Controversy” [THE 
New Leaper, March 8]. I don’t understand why 
Mr. Hook thinks an unwarranted charge of 


 - This Laxative is 


Gentle and Thorough 


“treachery” leveled against the atomic scientists | 


“makes it more difficult for us to criticize what | 
we may regard as the still lingering illusions | 


and errors of atomic scientists.” 


What easier way is there to make a lesser | 


charge stick than to first dispose of a major 
one and then leave the minor one as a more or 


less harmless residue? If Hook had undertaken | 
to say that atomic scientists are politically as | 
ae ” 66s ” | 
arrogant” as they are “ignorant,” he would | 


have had to produce some proof. But by this 
system of partial vindication, by appearing to be 
the defender rather than the accuser, he leaves 
the impression that atomic scientists as a group 
are at least fellow-travelers. Is this ethics or is 
it casuistry? 

New York City G. WACHSNER 


March 22, 1954 


Don’t punish yourself with harsh laxatives. Get 
pleasant relief with easy-acting Ex-Lax! 


| Its delicious chocolate taste makes Ex-Lax a 
pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thorough 
relief. It is equally good for grown-ups and children! 


Ex-Lax is America’s most widely used laxative. 
Many doctors use Ex-Lax in their practice, and for 
their own families, too. Only 12¢. Economy size, 30¢, 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


| EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE—LEAGUE 
FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


in honor of 


PRESIDENT GEORGE MEANY, 


of the AFL, on the Occasion of His SIXTIETH 
BIRTHDAY and His FORTIETH YEAR 
of Activity in the Labor Movement 


and 


U.S. SENATOR WAYNE MORSE 


On the Occasion of His TENTH YEAR 
of Service as U.S. Senator 
HOTEL COMMODORE 
New York, Saturday, Aprii 10, 12:30 p.m. 
Subject: AMERICA FACES THE FUTURE 
Citation Presentations by 
A. J. HAYES, WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK 
John Dewey Awards to Former Student Leaders, 
LID: Theresa Wolfson, Felix S. Cohen (posthumous) 
NATHANIEL M. MINKOFF, 
President of the LID, Chairman 
Luncheon Tickets, including admission to 
Round Table Discussions, $6.00 
e 


ROUND TABLES 
Friday Evening, April 9, 8 p.m. 
Rooms B-C, Ballroom Floor 
Subject: WHAT HAVE BUSINESS INTERESTS DONE TO 
FREE ENTERPRISE? Participants: SOLOMON BARKIN, 
LEE F. JOHNSON, AARON LEVENSTEIN, THEODORE K. 
QUINN—MARK STARR, Chairman 
Saturday Morning, April 10, 10-17-15. Ballroom 
Subject: WHAT IS THE EFFECT ON FREE wits 
OF LABOR, CONSUMER AND POLITICAL ACTIO) 
Participants: ge gy J. CAMPBELL, EDWARD cons 
JAMES FARMER, J. HAYES, GEORGE SOULE—CLAR- 
ENCE SENIOR, bitines 


Saturday Afternoon, 10, 3:30-5:30 p.m. 
Ballroom 


Subject: CAN WE AFFORD ANOTHER DEPRESSION? 
Participants: CONGRESSMAN JACOB K._ JAVITS, 
GOEFFREY MOORE, WESLEY F. RENNIE, BORIS SHISH- 
KIN, NORMAN THOMAS, THERESA WOLFSON—MAX 


DELSON, Chairman 
Tickets for Round Tables: $1 for 3 Round Tables; 


50c for Single Discussion 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


Harry W. Laidler, Chairman, Program Committee 
112 East 19th Street New York 3, N. Y. 
Algonquin 4-5865 


April 
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Ibetica 


Honorary Chairmen: 
Norman Thomas 
Editor: Victoria Kent 
Contents of March 15 issue: 
SPAIN ON THE THRESHOLD OF HISTORY 
by JEAN CASSOU 
POLITICAL EFFECTS OF SPANISH-AMERICAN 
PACTS by JEAN CREACH (Correspondent 
of LE MONDE recently expelled from Spain) 
UNCENSORED: Confidential reports from 
official spheres of Madrid 
THE FLIGHT TO THE CITIES by VICTOR ALBA 
EDITORIAL: MOROCCAN BY-WAYS 
One year's subscription: $3.00 
Single — 5 rego B 225 
ished by: 
IBERICA "PU BLISHING CO. 
112 East 19 St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Madariaga, 





Gala Benefit 
OWL SY) I] Premiere Thursday 
QGeeS ie] 8:30 P.M. for 
Py 


French Hospital 
fa : 


Y / From the gifted hand of ALBERT LEWIN, \ 
| ! producer of ‘‘Pandora and the Flying 
| Dutchman,” “The Picture of Dorian | 
Gray’’ and ‘‘Moon and Sixpence’’ comes | 
a remarkable new motion picture, the first | 
ever to be filmed entirely in fascinating, | 
\ hot-blooded Morocco. Based on a prize-_ | 
\ winning novel, Gaadta” isdestined to // 
2 be one of the year’s most unusual — 25 
screen creations. 


; 2 Oa ° M-G-M presents 


Faye Emerson 
in 
Lobby Broadcast 








\\ Rita Gam 
and Other 
Stars in Person 







Color by 
_ TECHNICOLOR 











Starring 


CORNEL WILDE 
MEL FERRER 


Of Ondine” and "Lili” fame 


RITA GAM 


with Michel Simon + Cyril Cusack - Wanda Rotha 

Marcel Poncin + Screen Play by Albert Lewin 

From the Novel “Echec au Destin” by Francis D’Autheville 
Produced and Directed by Albert Lewin 


| NOW | : 
PLAYING 


57th St. at 6th Ave. + JU 6-4448 









Rockefeller Center 
“RHAPSODY” 
starring ELIZABETH TAYLOR 


VITTORIO GASSMAN * JOHN ERICSON *LOUIS CALHERN 


Screen Play by FAY AND MICHAEL KANIN « Adaptation by Ruth 
and Augustus Goetz « ens a CHARLES VIDOR «¢ Produced by 
LAWRENCE WEINGARTEN 
An M-G-M Picture 


ON STAGE: "MEXICAN HOLIDAY" — Gala new revue 
produced by Russell Markert, Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, 
Choral Ensemble and Symphony Orchestra directed by 
Raymond Paige. 





LAST 2 WEEKS! Closes April 3 


RODGERS « HAMMERSTEIN’S 


Musical Comedy 


Me# Juli? 


with ISABEL BILL JOAN 
BIGLEY HAYES McCRACKEN 


RAY MARK JACKIE 
WALSTON DAWSON KELK 








FLATBUSH . TR S- 
AT NEVINS 9350 


ws FOX 
BKIy" "IT SHOULD HAPPEN TO YOU" 
JUDY HOLLIDAY 


PLUS ' 
Or **DIAMOND QUEEN" 
: FERNANDO LAMAS 
[wane Ow TOMGNTT) 











Eves.: $7.20, 6.00, 4.80, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80 
Mats. Wed. & Sat.: $4.20, 3.60, 3.00,2.40, 1.80 


MAJESTIC THEATRE, West 44th Street 


Support 
the Red Cross 


The New Leader 

















‘To every Uncle in the whole 


UNCLES are more wonderful than any- 
body, and children can never have 
enough of them. 

When Uncles come to visit you, they 
bring you candy and presents, and they 
talk to you like you were a grownup 
yourself, and they let you do things 
your mother mostly won’t let you do. 

My favorite uncle is Uncle Ralph. 
He’s sick in the hospital with cancer, 
and people say that he is going to die 
because they found out about it too late. 


. af; 
They say that only a miracle can save 


him, and you can’t expect miracles. 

But my father told me about an 
Uncle he had once (did you know 
fathers have uncles, too?) And this uncle 
was supposed to die for sure because he 
had something called diabetes. But he’s 
alive now, though he’s very old and 
lives in St. Petersburg, because they 
found something called insulin. 


Maybe somewhere scientists will find 
something that will save my uncle. Dad 
says they’re trying all the time and 
they’re making lots of progress, but 
they need more money. 

Last year, he says, people gave the 
American Cancer Society enough so 
they could spend almost $5,000,000 to 
try to find new cures for cancer. Dad 


PHOTOGRAPH BY RICHARD BEATTIE 


wide world... 


says that is more than ever before, but 
it is less than four cents a year for each 
American. That doesn’t seem like much, 
because I get more than that for gum- 
drops, in just a week, when I’m good. 

I thought if all the other uncles knew 
about this, then they would send more 
than four cents—lots more. Won’t 
you—? Please. 


American Cancer Society 


Cancer 


GENTLEMEN: 


Man’s cruelest 
enemy 


strike back 


Give 


[_] Please send me free information on cancer. 


[_] Enclosed is my contribution of $ 
to the cancer crusade. 


Simply address the envelope: 


CANCER c/o Postmaster, Name of Your Town 





The U 


No words 
needed... 


Before ever he speaks a word, he asks your love. 
In it begins the security he will need forever. 


The whimper when he’s hungry, the sigh of peace 
when he’s fed and warm, the cuddle of his sleepy 
body —all these tell a need that never ends. 

The need that none of us outgrows: to be safe and 
secure in body and heart as long as we live. 


The security of our homes is a universal dream. That 
each of us is free to make secure the lives of 
those we love, is our peculiar privilege. 


As we take care of our own, we also take care of 
America. Out of the security of each home rises 
the security of our country. 


Your security and your country’s begin in your home. 


Saving for security is easy! Read every 
word—now! If you’ve tried to save and 
failed, chances are it was because you didn’t 
have a plan. Well, here’s a savings system 
that really works—the Payroll Savings Plan 
for investing in United States Savings Bonds. 


This is all you do. Go to your company’s 
pay office, choose the amount you want to 
save—a couple of dollars a payday, or as 
much as you wish. That money will be set 
aside for you before you even draw your 
pay. And automatically invested in Series E 
Savings Bonds which are turned over to you. 


If you can save only $3.75 a week on the 
Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you will have 
$2,137.30. If you can save as much as $18.75 
a week, 9 years and 8 months will bring you 
$10,700! 


For your sake, and your family’s, too, how 
about signing up today? 


S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by the People’s Educational Camp Society in cooperation with 


the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of Amenca. 








